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The Model Cities Educational Priorities and Prograa 
Developaent (BPPD) Project involved tvo eleaentary schools located 
vithin the Model Cities areas of Kansas City, Missouri, during the 
1972*3 school year. The stated objectives of the prograa were as 
follows: (1) Identify the educational needs of inner city children in 
Aaerica in the 1970s, vith particular attention given to the 
educational needs of students attending each EPPD Project school; and 
reach agreeaent as to vhich of these needs should be considered 
priority needs. (2) Explore the role of the school in a viable 
coaaunity and the role of the coaaunity in the education of its 
children for the purpose of recognizing nev relationships vhich aight 
be developed between project schools and the coaaunities they serve. 
(3) Identify those areas or aspects of the total school situation, 
which need to be enhanced or changed in the case of each project 
school in order that the priority educational needs of students aight 
be aet acre fully; and reach agreement as to which of these areas or 
aspects should be given priority status. (4) Identify and inpleoent 
specific prograa iaproveaents in each project school which both 
residents and school personnel believe to be desirable based on their 
understanding of the educational needs of students, the 
interdependence of school and coaaunity, and existing deficits or 
needs in project schools. At each school a Task Force comprised of 
interested school personnel and residents of the school attendance 
area aet on a regular weekly basis to identify educational and 
prograa needs and then to atteapt implementation of designated 
projects. (Author/JM) 
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SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF EPPO PROJECT 



The Model Cities Educational Priorities end Program Development (EPPO) Pro- 
ject Involved two elementary schools located within the Model. Cities 
of Kansas City, Missouri during the 1972-3 school year. Booker T, Weshlngton 
and Kathryn 8. Richardson were the two participating schools^ 

The stated objectives of the program were as follows: 

i 1. Identify ihe educational needs of Inner city children In Ameitlca 

in the 1970's, with particular attention given to the. educational 
needs of students attending eagh EPPO Project schpol:;: and reach 
agreement as to which of these needs should be ppns.iidered priori 
ity needs, 

2. Explore trtc role of the school 1^ a viable community and the 
role of the community In the education of i ts child ran foe the 
purpose of recognizing new relationships which might be developed 
between project schools and th« communities they sarye^ 

3, Identify those areas, or aspects of the total school sItMatlpn, 
including the relationship of school with community, which need 
to be enhanced or changed In the case of each prpjecl school In 
order that the priority educational needs of students might be 
met more ful ly; and reach, agreement as to which of thes agrees 
or aspects should be given priority status. 

Identify and implement spec lf4c program improvements In each 
project school which both residents and school personnel bc-^ 
] ieve to be desirable based cwt their understanding of the edu- 
cational needs of students, tha Interdependence pf school and 
community, and ex i sting deficits or needs in project schools. 

At each school a Task Force comprised of Interested school personnel and 
residents of the schcol attendance area met on a regular weekly basis to 
identify educational and program needs and then to attempt Implementation 
' of designated projects. Task Force members spent an average of about; on^ 
and one-half hours per week in meetings; they were compensated at the rate 
of S5 per hour. In addition, each Task Force received a planning fnd pro- 
gram budget allocation of approximately $15/000 which it could Msa in planning 
and program improvement activities. Including costs of administration and 
stipends for participants, the total cost of the project was apprpxlmately 
$132,000, 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . Attendance 

The mean attendance for each schooPs task force is shown below; 

Mean Attendance 

Richardson Washington 

With stipend 59 ^9 

Without sttpehd • 36 * ' 29 . , ^ 

Task Force membership during the year varied between 60 and 70 at each school, 
Whtle the "Stipend was being paid, attendance wa^ consistently high. After 
the discontinuation of stipends in March, 1973 attendance dropped ^ppreclat^ty, 
but end-of-the-year business may have contributed to this dqcHnOf There Is 
insufficient ev(dence to indicate precisely the effect of the stipend on at- 
tendance. 

2. Perception of Priority Needs 

In lino with the project's goal to 'Mdent ify'* and ''priorltUe'V the ''educalfjonal 
needs of children in project schools," there was evFdence th^it the, project may 
have resulted in increasing the amount of agreement in pencept Ions pf ^prlor-* 
fties between participating residents and staff ^ respectively. 

On the following possible educat ional. "needs" in the participating scjiopl^, 
resident and staff priority ratings appear to have shifted clpa^er together 
between October 1972 arid April 1973: 

Greater awareness of one's heritage 
Training in -^rea of personal hygiene 
Recreational needs. * ' 

Learn how to handle embarrassing problems 
Sex' education . / 

Pride in achievements . . , , 

Reading improvement 

Student's self rmage and self-cohf ideiice need improvement . 
Knowledge of helping services and agencies in community 
Care of personal belongings and self-control 
Resource Center , 
A fan in every room 

Block club . 
Emergency lunch fund 

Pre-schools, nursery service and park-a-tot 

Better communications between teachers and parents, regarding reading 
Books and worksheets sent home with students 
A program such as the Issues Program 

Teacher observation of special classes to get Ideas on how to teach 

slow chi Idren 
After school library hours 
Recognition for reading improvement 
Cold water fountains for up and downstairs. 



However, this finding of a trend toward growing agreement between residents 
and staff is not flrnly established and must be viewed as tentative because 
of the hjgh percentage of participants who did not respond to the question-- 
naire. 

3. Throughout the project, participants explored various possibilities for 
building new or stronger school -community relations and freqi|ently e?<pended 
funds on activities which might strengthen these relationships. They purchased 
materials and services which may have resulted or may in the future rqsult in 
program improvement in the participating schools. In this sense the EPPD pro- 
ject clearly made discernible progress in moving to accompi Ish thja goals brlgl«» 
nally set forth for it, • 

k. In another sense, however, it is impossible to determine whether the pro-* 
ject.was successful, mainly because goals such as *'to explore the role of the 
school in a viable community'' are not susceptible to precise measurement* In 
addition, it should be noted that one academic year did not seem sufficient 
time to make clearly-discernible progress toward the goal of Implementing 
specific program improvements and innovations in the participating schools. 

5. in future EPPD-type projects, more training in areas such as group pro- 
cess, planning and organizing, and child development should Ipe prpvlded on 9 
required basis for participants (i.e. residents and staff) during the early 
stages. ^'Training*' should be defined broadly to include conferences, hiripg 
of consultants, visits to other projects, and related activities^ 

6. It is not possible to predict at this time whether the project yi\\] result 
in a substantial increase in the number of residents regularly involved in ^ 
school -community affairs at the participating schools. 

7. A tendency was apparent for resident members of the Task Forces to be 
drawn from groups of friends and relatives in the participating sqhools. 

8. Only one of the resident participants was a male. In view pf the import- 
ance of increasing male participation in inner city community organizations, . 
it is hoped that more time for recrui tment may result in a higher proportion 
of male participants in future projects. 

9. It is recommended that alternatives to the payment of stipends for atten- 
dance at regular meetings be explored in planning future follow-up projects 
to the EPPD, unless the single overriding goal is to ensure participation of 
a large number of inner city residents for a limited period of time. (Pros** 
pective changes in Missouri law may make alternative possibilities more fea- 
sible than heretofore has been the case.) At the same time, however, f^nds 
should be made available to pay residents for expenses such as baby-si ttlng 
and reimbursement for time away from a job, and stipends should be paid fpr 
special activities such as a weekend planning retreat. 

10. The level of monetary and staff resources assigned to the project were 
sufficient to make it work. That is, the Director and the Assistant Director 
did an excellent job and v/ere able to work effectively with two schools at 
once in this innovative project. 



11. It is recommended that projects similar in several basic concepts to 
EPPD be tried In other elementary schools In the Kansas City, Missouri School 
District, in the following manner: 

a) Funds should be sought, if necessary, from appropriate sources such 
as General Revenue Sharing. 

b) Schools in which principals are enthusiastic about participating and 
volunteer to participate should receive discretionary funds of about 
$7500 annually to be spent according to the decisions made by four or 
five residents and a similar number of elected teacher representatives 
who constitute an Advisory Cabinet and help the principal make deci- 
sions about all aspects of education in each participating school « 

c. Scliools which prepare plans for systematic improvement of educational 
opportunities as a result of this type of parent involvement should 
submit these plans for possible approval and funding through an imt 
partial committee of persons knowledgeable about problems and condi** 
tipns in big city schools. 

12. Three possible models for resident involvement in school-level decision- 
making (as above) are described (Chapter IV) in order to illustrate how this 
proposed approach .for Improving big city schools mig^it be implemented in a 
single school or a group of four-to-six neighbor'ihg ; school s. 
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I. DOCUMENTATION AND EVALUATION OF PERFORMANCE !N TERMS OF STATED OBJECTIVES 
A. Historical Data: Koy Developmental Phases 

1. Original Proposal for Model Cities EPCR Project 

The original proposal for the Model Cities EPCR Project was written 
In the winter of 1971. A precursor of the present EPPD project, this 
proposal stated i ts object Ives In quite explicit language: ^'The pur- 
poses of the program are ... to make those changes in the curricu- 
lum, as well as in the social organization of the learning community, • 
which are needed iVi order to achieve the new priori ties which the 

parents and teachers will have set for tiielr children." This 
program called for an initial two-year timetable in which the first 
year and a half were concentrated on joint parent and teacher train- 
ing sessions in educational reform, specifically, curriculum revision, 
methods of Instruction and school organization. 

This proposal was not accepted by the administration of the Kansas City School 
District. 

2. EPPD Proposal Accepted by School Board , ' ■ ' 

In the early spring of 1972 Paul Holmes was approached by Model Cities • 
to rewrite the former EPCR proposal for reconsideration by the Kansas 
City School District. The stated purpose of the revised proposal known 
as the Educational Priorities and Program Development Project (EPPD) 
not only has a more moderate tone in comparison to the earlier EPCR pro*- 
posal, but also proposed operation on different assumptions and strategies 

There should bean interest in strengthening commitment 
to sound educational concepts which presently exist in 
those schools participating in the project. There would 
also be an interest in establishing new priori ties and/or 
introducing new educational concepts as this would seem 
appropriate in terms of the needs of the students and 
communities being served. 

». B. Description of Program Structure 

1. Selection of Project Schools 

jhe selection of project schools generally followed the procedure speci- 
fied by the EPPD project proposal. In early spring the principal s and 
staff of Garrison and B. T. Washington expressed an interest in partici- 
pating. In late May when the principal of Garrison was reassigned to 
another school, Richardson was glad to be chosen as an alternate. 

While both Richardson and Washington were eager to be chosen as pro- 
ject schools, it is known that at least some elementary school prin- 
cipals were reluctant to participate in a program which had once been 
rejected by the former Assistant Superintendent in charge of Urban 
• Education. 



2. Selection oF School -Community Task Force Members 

The fdentt fleet ion of school personnel who would become members of 
each school's T-ask f^orce was completed after an Informational meeting 
with the project director. This process and that for the selection 
of resident members generally developed along the form outlined by 
the original proposal. The selection of resident Task Force members 
was accorrpi Ished In cooperation with the Model Cities Resident Edu- 
cational Advisory Board (REAB) and the REAB Neighborhood Teams of 
those areas corresponding in some part. to the school attendance 
areas of the project schools. The CPO's of the areas Involved also 
collaborated In the selection process. 

Concern was expressed by Task Force members that an effort be made 
to Involve some men; however, neither Washington nor Richardson was 
very successful in this aspect of the recruiting effort. Washington 
had one male staff member and no male resident members; Richardson 
had one male staff member and one male resident member. 

Although the proposal states that membership preference would be given 
to parents having children who attend the project school, there was. 
a substantial number of resident members who did not fall within t'his 
guideline. School staff at both schools have expressed the feeling 
that the attendance of parents with school children would benefit 
the child by increasing communication between parent and teacher arid 
also would benefit the group by inclCiding residents who already have 
a vested, continuing interest and at least some information about 
school af fai rs^ 

3. Selection of Task Force Co-Cha I rwomen and Compensation 

As specified by the proposal , leadership was provided by co-chai rvomen 
chosen from among the member^ship of each Task Force. One co^hai rwoman 
was selected from among sphool personnel and the other from among resi- 
dents. While It is impossible to predict what would have been the ef- 
fect of a different choice pf chairwomen, no sentiments of opposition 
to the elected co-chairwomen were expressed or observed by us. (At 
Washington both resident gnd staff co-chai rwomen v/ere chosen by ac- 
clamation.) This would seem to lend at least some support to the 

proposal's suggestion that the u$e of rank order preference voting 
avoids the selection of a chairwoman likely to provoke divisiveness 
within the Task Force. 

The proposal clearly specifies that each Task Force member was ex- 
pected to attend an average of one arid one-half hours per week of 
project meetings at the rate of five dollars per hour. However, at 
Washington regular Task Force meetings began in late July, 1972 and 
each v/eekly meeting had a duration of three hours up until November 
1972. On that date and until the final meeting of the Task Force on 
May 15, 1973 the meetings lasted approximately two hours. On the 
other hand, due to late selectlqn of Richardson as a project school, 
the first Task Force meeting there was net held untH after the open- 
ing of school. Meetings there. had an approximate duration of tv/o . / 
hours each. 



TA8LE la- RICHARDSON TASK FORCE ATTENDANCE 



Date 


Staff 


Resident 


Total 


Date 


Staff 


Resident Total 


9-0-72 


3h 


1 1 




3-14 


33 


32 


65 


9-13 


35 


1 7 


52 


3-21 


32 


28 


60 


g-20 


35 


29 


6h 


3-28 


30 


28 


58 


9-2/ 


32 


27 


59 


(Oiscontfnuatlon of Stipends)- 


1 U-H 


30 


27 


57 


U-u 




^0 


58 


1 0-1 1 


32 


2o 


60 


t~ 1 1 




1 0 
1 L 


37 


in 4 0 
1 0- 1 0 


32 


26 


58 


H— 1 0 


A4 - 


4 c 


37 


4 f\ f% r** 
10-25 


28 


26 


^1 
5** 


*t—^H 


1 D 


i c 

15 


0 4 
31 


11-1 


33 


26 


59 


p— A 


17 
1 J 


i 1 

1 1 




4 4 Q 
1 1-0 


33 


31 


6^ 






1 1 


Zo 


4 4 4! r* 


3^ . 


2'7 


61 








■ • 


4 4 f% n 

11 -22 


3^ 


27 


61 










1 1-29 




26 


60 










40 £. 

12-6 


32 


26 


58 






• 




1 2-1 3 


35 


28 


63 










12-20 


3^ 


« 29 


63 










4 4 n 

1-10 


30^ 


26 


56 










1-17 


3^ 


32 


66 










4 ■ 


2^ 


30 


5^ 










4 04 
1-31 


32 


31 


63 










2-7 


30 


33 


63 . 










2-l/v 


32 


26 


. 58 










2-21 




27 


61 








• 1 
1 
• 


2-28 


32 


27 


59 








■.. ! 


3-7 


31 


33 


64 
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TABLE lb- WASHINGTON TASK FORCE ATTENDANCE : 



Date 


Staff 


Resident 


Total 


Date \ 


Staff 


Resident 


Total 


7-25 


14 


27 


. 41. 


.1-2 


. V 22 


.. 29 


51 


8-2 


16 


35 


. 51 


1-9 


. . 22 


' 25 


: 47 


8-8 


.16 


36 


52 


1-16 


21 


: 19 


40 


8-22 


17* 


32 


.49 


1-23 


. 21 


■ 26 '■ 


47 


8-29 


25 


31 


■ •. 56 


1-30 


22 


■'■ 25 


47 


9-12 


26 


.30 


56 


2-6 


21 • 


■■ ..■-30 •• 


. 51 


9-19 


24 


26 


'■■ 50 


2-13 


: 20 


25 


. ^5, 
50 


9-26 


27 
28 


27 


V 54 


2-20 


■■■.■.■ 24," 


26 


10-3 


27 


53 


2-27 


21 


. 27 


.48 


10-10 


26 


27 


53 . 


3-6' . 


21 


25 


46 


10-17 


27 


31 


58. 


3-13 


22 


24 


46 


10-24 


28 


25 


53 


3-20 


21 


24 


45 


11-7 


27 


31 


58 ; 


3-27 


18 


.17 


35 


11-14 


24 


28 


52 


(Discontinuation of Stipends) 


11-21 


23 


23 


46 


4-3 


20 


21 


41 


11-28 


27 


30 


57 


4r10 


15 . 


18 


33 


12-5 


25". 


28 


.53 


4-17 


13 


14 : 


27 


12-15 


16 


.21 


37 


4-24 


; 10 


16 


• 26 


12-19 


27 


26 


53 


5-1 


16 


10 : 


. 26 




(Oi; 


iner) 


■ 


5-8 
5-15 


11 

■ 10 ■ 


. 10 
17 


21 

27 



At each school attending Task Force members were compensated at the rate 
of five dollars per hour of attendance, however, due to depletion of bud- 
get funds by March 28thf the stipends were discontinued at both schools. 
Since Washington Task Force members had been paid for three and two hours 
each week, both groups had already received at least the amount author- 
ized by the contract. Though the explanation for this was presented to 
both Task Forces, there was at least some expression of discontent at 

each school. This discontent or desire for continued compensation 
was expressed by a minority for no longer than a week or two at the most. 
(See Table 1 for a listing of the number of residents and staff in at- 
tendance at Washington and Richardson each week both during and after 
the period of compensation.) 

• k. Task Force Models and Committee Structure Emanating from the 
Meeds Assessment 

The EPPD proposal had sketched out a number of alternative models of 
Task Force organization (such as separate meetings, by staff and resident) 
These possibilities v/ere presented to both task forces by the project 
director and were given consideration by participants. However, a size- 
able majority of both task forces voted to meet in Joint meetings of 
staff and residents. There were only a couple of Instances when staff • 
and residents worked separately on a task; one example of this occurred 
at Washington when staff and residents met separately to elect represen- 
tatives to go on the Glasser trip. 

In general, the Task Forces at both schools chose to function as a com- 
bined group of collaborating parents and residents. One of the first 
tasks for both Task Forces was the Identification of educational needs 
and school. Improvements. This was done on the basis of subgroups ran- 
domly composed of equal numbers of residents and staff. Once the iden- 
tification of needs was completed, equal numbers of residents and staff 
worked on a committee related to the need area of their choice. 

This procedure took place over a four-week period: the Task Force broke 
down into the subgroups which brainstormed for the production of a list 
of educational and school improvement needs as perceived by parent and 
staff alike. The several lists produced by the subgroups at each school 
were then organized and compiled Into one list by the project director. 
This list was then presented to the group and votes were taken on each 
item in order to rank them as high priority, middle priority, and low 
priority. (A separate tally of staff and resident preferences was made 
at Richardson.) A frequency 1 i st of high, middle and low priority rat- 
ings as assigned by -each task force tO' their identi fled, needs is con- 
tained in the appendix. 



TABLE 2«- RICHARDSON TASK FORCE COHHITTEES 



Academ f c ve I opman t/Cu r r t cu I urn/ 1 ns t rue 1 1 on 



Chairman: 
Recorder': 

Social /Emotional Development 

Chairman: 
Recorder: 

Parent S* Community Involvement 

Chairman: 
Recorder: 

Fdcfifty improvement 

Chairman: 
Recorder: 

Social Services & Attendance 

Chal rman: 
Recorder: 



- Staff 

- Staff 



-Staff 
Resident 



• Resident 
- Staff 



*» Resident 



- Resident 

- Staff 



Recreation, Extra-Currtcular Activity, and Student Invulvamfnt 



Chairman 
Recorders: 



- Resident 
(• Resident 
Staff 



TABLE 2b - WASHINGTON TASK FORCE COHHITTEES 
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Academic Development/lnstructlon/Currlculum 

Chairman: - Staff 

Studefit Activities 

Chai rman: - Resident 

Facilities 

Chairman: - Staff 

Parent S- Community Involvement 

Chc-irman: - Resident 
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It can be seen by a comparison of the priority assessments produced by each 
Task Force: that certain needs are Identified as high priority at both schools. 
Once high priority needs were Identified, they were then clustered Into simi- 
lar functional areas and became sources for the tdenttf tcatton of committee 
task foci. The committee areas of each Task Korea are noted In Table 2. 

The stimulus for the establishment of a budgeting committee came first from 
a staff member at Booker T. Washington. This committee elected from the 
Task Force was responsible for suggesting the amount of committee allocations 
from the total discretionary fund. The final budget decisions were made by 
the total membership In a compromise and exchange process, 

C. Organizational Functioning 

The nature and level of organizational functioning of the Task Forces will be 
described as they relate to the stated objectives of the April 7» 1972 pro- 
posal (as they are spelled out on p. 2). Discussions of what happened In 
the EPPD project will be organized with reference to categories of stated 
objectives of the proposal. Some observations may very well be pertinent 
to the documentation of more than one objective. 

1. Objective 1: Identification of Educational Needs of Children In 
Project Schools and Prioritizing of Those Needs. 

Objective 3: Identification of Aspects of the School Situation 
Which Need to be Changed In Order to Meet Priority 
Educational Needs of Students More Fully. 

The structural procedure followed in the pursuit of objectives 1 and 3 Is 
recounted In Section A-U (Task Force Models and Committee Structure) above. 
Process elements pertinent to the level and mode of achieving these goals will 
be related here. . , 

In accordance with project design the Task Forces partially accomplished ob- 
jectives 1 and 3 very early In the school year; t^hls was accomplished In 
general terms by the brainstorming sessions of Task Force subgroups. Simul- 
taneous to the parsul't of objectives 1 and 3i Task Force members also Iden- 
tified school programs which they perceived as needed. Both of these tasks 
were completed primarily on the basis of members* own Information and percep- 
tions; no additional knowledge was sought from outside the group, but there 
were Informal exchanges of Information and opinion outside the regular meet- 
ings. 

Although we do not have a record of the priority ratings of student educa- 
tional needs and program Improvement needs broken down Into resident and 
staff segments at Washington, we do have this for Richardson. Examination 
of this material reveals some areas where resident and staff opinions are 
at odds. For example, a far greater number of staff thrn residents saw the 
following as high priority areas In October; by April the results of the 
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31 questionnaires returned may indicate that the disparity of opinion on thes« 
til ree. issues is lessenecj, 

Percent High Priority 



October <72 



April •73 



1. Greater awareness of one's heritage 

2. Training in area of personal hygiene 

3. Student motivation 



Residents 
37.0 
37.0 



1 



Staff ^ 
70.9 
93.5 
83.9 



flesidffntf 
56.2 
56.2 60,0 
93.7 53.3 



There were also seven issues which « greater number of residents than staff saw 
as high priority areas in October. An examination of the data balow shows a 
smaller gap between the percentage of staff and residents who rated these seven 
areas as first in importance in April. 

Percent High Priority 



October '72 



April '73 



1. Recreational needs 

2. Learn how to handle embarrassing 
problems 

3. Sex education 

k. Knowledge of helping services and 
agencies In community 

5. Pride In achievements 

6. Reading Improvement 

7. Studiriti'it -self Image and self-confidence 
need Improvement 



Residents ^ Steff i Resldenti ^ Mf^' 
70.3 29.0 37.5 



70.3 


29.0 


37.5 


70.3 


6.U 


56.2 


51.8 


12.9 


26.6 


77.7 


38.7 


80.0 


.7'*.0 


35.'* 


80.0 


96.2 


77. 


87.5 


74.0 


70.9 


50.0 



20.0 
25.0 

62.5 
56.2 
86.6 

53.^ 



In addition thtr« wfti an ovaraH tncraaia from Octobar to April In tha numbar 
of naadi which a majority of both raildanti and itaff law ai high priority. 

Parcant High Priority 



Octobar >72 



April '71 



1. Greater awareness of one's harttaga 

2. Training In area of personal hygiene 

3. Knowledge of helping services and 
agencies In community 

4. Care of personal belongings and self- 
control 

5. Pride in achievements 



37.0 

77.7 

ShA 
7k.O 



93.5 
38.7 

61.2 
35. if 



62.5 80.0 



62.5 
56,2 



66.« 
fO.O 
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It should be noted that these results should be Interpreted onl y with the grqat* 
est caution. Because of the limited number and non-random return of question-* 
nalres, there can be no firm conclusions drawn from this material. However, 
it Is possible to say that there appears to be slight trend toward a rapprpche- 
ment of residents and staff In their assessments of high priority needs. 

Like the shift In priority of needs, there was also at least some shift In 
residents' and staff's view of program Improvement needs. In October the 
staff saw a number of program needs as high priority, while residents rated 
the same needs lower. By April some of this disparity had dissipated. 

i 

Percent High Priority 



October '72 April '73 

Residents Staff Residents ^ Staff 

1. Resource Center ^0.7 61.2 81.2 86.6 

2. A fan In every room 29.6 5^.8 12.5 26.6 

3. Block club 37.0 7^.1 l8.7 6.6 

Similarly, there were some program needs rated as first priority by many more 
residents In October than by staff. By April some of these differences too had 
blended . 



Percent High Priority 
October '72 April '73 



Residents Staff Residents Staff 



1 . 


Emergency lunch fund 


70.3 


11.3 


50.0 


40.0 


2. 


Pre-schools, nursery service and park- 








26.6 




a-tot 


37.0 


6.k 


50.0 


3. 


Better cornmun I cat ions between teacliers and 








66.6 




parents regarding reading 


70.3 


12.9 


62.5 


k. 


Books and worksheets sent home with students 


62.9 


0 


25.0 


26.6 


5. 


A program such as the Issues Program 


kB.1 


3.2 


12.5 


0 


6. 


Teacher observation of special classes to get 








66.6 




ideas on how to teach slow children 


96.2 


9.6 


62.5 


7. 


After school library hours ^ 


59.2 


22.5 


25.0 


26.6 


8. 


Recognition for reading improvement 


51.8 


22.5 


50.0 


73-3 


9. 


Cold water fountains for up and downstairs 


55.5 


25.8 


25.0 


20.0 



There is also an Increase fn the number of program needs which both residents 
and staff agree are of high priority. In October staff and residents agreed 
on the prioritizing of these: 
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Percent High Priority 



October »72 April '73 



Residents Staff Residents '^ Staff 

1. Tutoring program 92.5 54.8 75.0 80.0 

2. Train teacher aides comparable to Title I 

aides 62.9 70.9 62.5 66.6 

While the data recorded on the variation in assessments of educational and pro- 
gram needs does not permit interpretation as to the causes which seem to have 
a leavening effect on resident/staff assessments, they do facilitate speculation. 
The comparison of pre and post assessments in combination with cognizance of 
program activities sometimes suggests that project-related knowledge may have 
had an impact on participants* judgments. For example, in October the staff, 
in particular, perceived the presence of a fan in every room as a need. This 
option was discussed by the Richardson Task Force as a whole and discarded in 
common agreement on the grounds that there were probably other items more 
neisded. The April tally may reflect this discussion. 

The examination of a second set of pre and post program needs indicates another 
area where the known acquisition of knowledge during the project may have al- 
tered assessments. In October a majority of both residents and staff saw one 
reading program for grades 1-6 as high priority. In April this had changed; 
neither staff nor residents were agreed on the unqualified importance of one 
reading program. Considering the considerable input of information and ex- 
plication of the various types of reading progtrams, it is understandable that 
the use of a single program is not seen as appropriate to all reading levels. 

2. Objective 2: Exploration of the Role^of School and Community for 

the Purpose of Recognizing Future Relationships to 
be Developed between the Two 

Throughout the term of the project the collaborative relationship of staff 
and residents loomed as a more salient feature than any actual outcome goals. 
To illustrate, fifteen of the thirty-one respondents who returned question- 
naires stated that they felt that the Task Force's greatest accomplishments 
were in the area of improved school *-communi ty relations. When interviewed, 
staff and residents alike remarked on the improved communications between 
the two groups. 

Considering the fact that the greatest proportion of the proposal, as well 
as the organizational structure given by the director, relates to the for- 
mation of the joint Task Forces, it is not surprising that participants 
see this aspect as very prominent. This perceived emphasis on the vehicle 
or process of goal achievement over and above the content of goals is pre- 
dictable given the fact that content-focused proposals for school Improve- 
ment were seen as output to be achieved in a later stage of the program, 
after development of a viable organizational mechanism. 
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TABLE 3a 

FINAL DISCRETIONARY FUND EXPENDITURE REPORT 

Booker T, Washington School -Community Task Force 
Educational Priorities and Program Development Project 

May 25, 1973 

Academic Development/Curricul um/lnstruction Committee 

Kindergarten train trip to Sedalia $ 2^2.71 ; 

Carpet for resource center . 785.31 

. Heavy duty vacuum sweeper 125.00 . 
Draperies for resource center ; 

Dictionary stand and dictionary • 107.27: 

Educational games for classroom use - ^^3^5^ 

Math modules (kits) kits & $59.95/kit) Z50M^ 

Scholastic magazine (1972-73 school year) 255. TO 
1/2 cost of California (Glasser) trip by head teacher v;;.;^ 

Trip to zoo for kindergarten and first grade classes 180.00 

Educational materials for resource center and classroom > 1 ,770.0if 

Educational materials for fourth grades < 267*73 
Scholastic magazine- (summer) for special , 1 st,, 3rd and 4th ■ 

grades ■ 

Weekly readers. (summer) for second grades ^ 39.00 
Two mlcro-fiche viewers and a micro-media classroom . library 

(200 books) 503.00 

Kindergarten and first grade boat trip 1^0.00 

Total spent $ 5,731 .07 

Budgeted ($5,000.00) and 

reallocated ' ■ 5,731.07 

Balance ' -0- 

Socia I -Emotional Development and Student Activities Committee 

Trip to Silver Dollar City for third grade classes $ 769.30 

Bus transportation for loc^l educational trips 767. 50 

Science Department field trips 73.00 

Lol 1 ipop concert for K-3rd grades 236.00 

Charm class for fifth and sixth grade girls 313.50 

1/2 cost of California (Glasser) trip by head teacher 202.50 

Ward Parkway shopping trip for first grade classes 100.00 
Worlds of Fun trip for all ^th, 5th and 6th grade classes 

and special class 2,178.60 

Colorado sunmier camp for 16 students ^a?*^^ 

Charm class trophies and certificates 30J.10 

Merit and attendance certificates 'fo^OO 

Middle prfnwry trip tajjd_ Washing ton St reet Stat ion 23*f*00 

Photograph ict?uf)pM^Soand film developint 

Total spent 9 5|8q5*55 

Budgeted ($4,000.00) and 
reallocated ; 5i9?1%58 

Q Balance 

ERIC 



Final Discretionary Fund Expenditure Report (Booker T, Washington) 
May 25, 1973 
Page 2 



Faci 1 ? ty Improvement Committee 

Cafeteria tables and stools $ 1,883.50 

Assembly of cafeteria stools ' 18,08 

Mimeograph machine 590.00 

kO cots for kindergarten . 310,00 

Reallocated to academic development committee 731.07 

Reallocated to social-emotional development commi ttee 1 ,^67*35 

Total spent $ 5,000.00 

Budgeted 5,000.00 

Balance $ ^0' 

Parent and Communi tv Involvement Committee 

Christmas buffet and parent information meeting $ 206.25 

Christmas stockings for B.T.W. students 95-13 

Reallocated to social -emotional development committee ^l8.20 

Total spent $ 719-58 

Budgeted 1 ,000.00 

Balance 280.42 

Grand Total expended by 
all task force com- 
mittees $1^,719.60 
Total task force budget 15, 000,00 
Balance $ 280.^2 



TABLE 3b 

FINAL DISCRETIONARY FUND EXPENDITURE REPORT 

K, B. Richardson School -Communi ty Task Force 
Educational Priorities and Program Development Project 

May 25, 1973 

Facility Improvement Committee 

Carpet outside aisles of auditorium (total cost $ 3^.35 

$30.8.20) 

Model earth system (planetarium) 1^5.00 

Kiln Installation and warning light kl^kh 

Stainless steel forks and spoons; cast iron ski 11 at - 

Rose Restaurant Supply 60.00 
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Final Discretionary Fund Expend! ture" Report (K. B. Richardson) 
May 25. 1973 
Page 2 

Library supplies 32.75 
Book shelves; book truck; magazine stand and shelves; 

mobile A-V stand; book ends - HIcks-Ashby Company 687,95 
Ditto machine/stencil -cutter (total cost $695) -Bell & Howell 300.00 
Systems 80 stand for kindergarten - C. Audio Visual Company 47.78 

Card catalogue and bookends - Hicks-Ashby Company 313.20 

Amaco kiln and/kiln sitter - Hoover Brothers Company ^0.00 

Three fans for library and reading laboratory 186,90 
Three water fountains ($966.90) with installation ($280.23) 1.247.13 

Total spent $ 3,500.00 

Budgeted . 3,500.00 

Balance -0- 

SociaNEmot ional Development Committee 

Twenty-six cameras - Kansas City Carnival Supply Company $ 201.15 

Film, flashcubes, prepaid processing - Sears 97*57 

Two library carts - Hicks-Ashby Company 164.00 

Central Jr. High band concert (transportation of band) 30.00 
Adventures in Negro History (record and film strips) - 

Pepsi Cola Company 11.50 

Color transparencies for instructional use 71*35 
Black Treasures and Black Guardians of Freedom (records and 

film strips) - Coca Cola Company ($19.90) No charge 

Instamatic movie camera and projector 305.98 
Black America , volumes I, I!, Ill - Johnson Pub 1 1 sh I ng Company 46.26 

Black History, (10 sets) Xerox 40.00 

Development of film (Pictures from field trips) 13.50 

Total spent $ 981.31 

Budgeted 1,000.00 

Balance 18.69 

Academic Development/Curriculum/lnstruction Committee 

Hoover Commercial vacuum sweeper - Industrial Chemical 

Laboratories, Inc. $ 122.95 
Carpet, pad, and installation (rooms 2108 and 2109) - 

Taff and Upp Rug Cleaners :1 ♦633*00 

Extension cords and plugs ^.kO 
Compton^s Encyclopedia (1 set) and Compton's Pre- 

Encyclopedia <t set) - F. E. Compton and Co. TXilJ^S 
Three sets World Book Encyclopedia and bookmobile - 

Freld Enterprises Ed. Corporation ^ 434.04 

Fifty 'Lippincott reading kits and related teachers ^it - • 

Lippincott Co. 339.45 
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Final Discretionary Fund Expenditure Report (K. Richardson) 
May 25, 1973 
Page 3 

Travel and per diem (3 days) for two parents and two teachers 
to attend National Reading Council Workshop in Grand 

Island, Nebraska, for training of reading tutors $ 596.50 
Tuition for six hours of remedial reading study at UMKC 

for each of two K,B,R. Teachers 280.00 

Political map globe 31 :.50 

Cart for Compton encyclopedias 27-50 

Black Voices - Black history film strip from SRA 25.00 

Two year subscription to Ebony Jr , ^k.60 

Weekly Reader subscriptions for K-6 grades 458,90 

Scholastic Magazine s ubscriptions for 506 grades 87. 90 

Thermofax Transparencies and laminate sets 64.90 

Carpet outside aisles of auditorium (total cost $308,20) 271.85 

Two giant magnifying glasses 15.00 

Total spent $ 4,651. 9^ 

Budgeted 5,000,00 

Balance 348.06 

Social Services 

Wardrobe and matching shelf cabinet - Montgomery Ward $ 117.96 

Emergency clothing fund 793.90 

Emergency free lunch 22.65 

Total spent $ 934.51 

Budgeted 1,000.00 

Balance 65-49 

Recreation and Student Activities ' 

Equipment for basketball program - gateway Sporting Goods $ 80.15 

High school student coaches 100.00 

Pom Poms (basketball program) 6.00 

Bus for basketball team to Blenheim school tournament 20.00 
Insurance for participation in basketball program (Hartford 

Insurance) ; 15.20 
Five sewing machines, yard goods and related equipment - 

Sears Roebuck and Company 750.60 

Materials for after school sewing and crafts program 101 ,90 

Total spent $ 1,173.35 
Budgeted ($1,000,00) and 

reallocated 1,25O,O0 

^ Balance $ 76*15 

Parent and Community Involvement 

Catering January 24 buffet - El Nan Catering $ 420.00 
Ditto machine/stencil cutter (total cost $695) - Bell ^rscf 

Howell 395.00 



Final Discretionary Fund Expenditure Report (K. B. Richardson) 
May 25, 1973 
Page k 

Tv/o large upright fans for kitchen $ .124.60' 
Carpet for aisles In auditorium 675.25 
Trip to Plaza library - early primary 30.00 
Kindergarten trip to circus 81.00 
Planetarium field trip 36.00 
Fourth grade trip to KCI and Union Station - 11Z.00 
Second grade trip to Swope Park and boat excursion ^9.00 
First grade trip to Swope Park 39.00 
Third grade zoo trip ^3.25 
Early primary trip to dairy and bakery 30.00 
Lollipop concert for Kdg., 1st, and 2nd grades (Including trans- 
portation) 386.00 
Security guards at Jaunary Zh buffet - Checkmate Security, Inc. 36.00 
Cafeteria dl rector for services - January Zh buffet 13.50 

Total spent $ 2,^70.60 

Budgeted 2,500.00 

Balance 29.40 

Miscellaneous Fund 

$250 transferred to recreation and student activities 

committee $ 250.00 

Six rooms to attend Gold Buffet- plus transportation 791 ^^6 

Total spent . $ t, 0^1 .50 

Budgeted 1,000.00 

Balance (M.50) 

Grand Total expended by all 

Task Force Committees $1^,503.71 

Total Task Force Budget 15,000.00 • 

Balance 496.29 



TABLE ka 

HIGHLIGHTS OF WASHINGTON TASK FORCE'liEETINGS 



1. 7/25/72 - group discussions on ways to Improve BTW 

2. 8/2/72 - group discussions on educational needs of BTW ^hlldrm 

3. 8/8/72 - presentation by principal of school district's ^^Succ#$0 School" 

program and" movie, "Glasser on Schools*'; group discussion of 
reactions and/or questions related to Glasser concepts. 
k. 8/22/72 - presentation of movie, "School Without Failure,*^ and group 
discussions of the movie. 
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5. ^/13n2 - discussion of Saccess School program In the school district 

by Edythe Darton with question and answer period following 

6. 9/19/72 - Paul Holmes discussed sel f assessment as a means of improve- 

ment for the task force as a group; he suggested that It 
might be useful for the task force to consciously work for 
self improvement by mastering four ski 1 1 s for constructive 
openness; l) Paraphrase what the other person has sajd; 
2) Communicate your feelings to. the other person; 3) Check 
out your perception of the other person's feelings; 4) Pro- 
vide non-evaluative feedback. 

7. 10/10/72 - Selection of four participants from task force to take 

part in Model Cities Area 2B workshop. Progress report on 
process of reporting dangerous and vacant houses to munici- 
pal authorities. 

8. Mrs. Ford reported information forwarded by Public Informa- 
tion Office of the Board of Education that BTW would re- 
ceive approximately $2,500 for supplies if the library levy 
passed. 

9. 11/7V72 - Georgia Johnson and Mary Thompson gave an oral and pictorial 

report of their observations of Glasser schools in California* 

10. Mr. Bui lard discussed the "Community Use of Schools Programs,?'* 
directed by the City Recreation Department- 

11. 1/9/73 - Community Involvement Committee planned questionnaire they 

plan to send to parents to try to get more parent involvement. 

12. The school nurse. explained an immunization program sponsored 
by the Health Department and available through Wayne Minor 
and the Boys Cl ub. 

13. 2/6/73 - A representative of the Park and Recreation Department of the 

f' City gave an informative presentation about the Open Door 
Program (after* school recreation program); a question sirid 
answer period followed. 
\h. l/}3nZ - Mrs. Marnie Neal, from the Department of Instructional Support 
and Development, Kansas City School District gave a presenta- 
gion on instructional resource centers and suggested Improve- 
ments for the BTW center. 

15. 2/20/73 - Mr. Copcland, supervisor of School District Security. gave a 

presentation on the school district's school security program. 

16. 2/27/73 - Discussion of activities to be held during Negro History week 

17. 3/26/73 - Task force volunteers organized and recruited neighborhood 

residents to attend open meeting of the integration planning 
group and protest proposed closing of BTW*^ 

18. Carrie Mahogany, School District #h representative on the 
School Integration Citizen's Afdvi sory" Commi ttee presented re- 
port on the committee activitfS^s. 

19. Edythe Darton, Dl rector of Elemettary Education, discussed 
integration proposals and answered questions from the task 
force. 

20. VlO/73 - Task Force planned and held a community meeting wi^ repre- 

sentatives of the Board of Education to be in attendance; 
Due to absence of anyone from the school board, the group 
planned alternative proposals to be presented to school 
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board and selected neighborhood representatives to present 
these. 

21. VI7/73 - Mrs. Helen Ford, task force chairman and Mr. Kenneth Wallace, 
a representative of the BTW community met with Dr. Edward 
Fields and Edythe Darton regarding the future of BTW. Wallace 
and Ford conveyed the concerns of the neighborhood. No de- 
c i s ions were made. 



TABLE kb 

HIGHLIGHTS OF RICHARDSON TASK FORCE MEETINGS 



1 . 9/20/72 - 

2. 9/27/72 - 

3. 10/25/72- 
k. 11/1/72 - 

5. 11/t/72 - 

6. 11/15/72- 

7. 11/22/72- 



9. 12/20/72- 



10. 1/17/73 



11 ; 
12. 



1/24/73 
1/31/73 



13. 2/14/73 - 
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Group discussions on identification of educational needs of 
Richardson students . 

Discussion of problem of students wearing zodiac sex symbol 
medallions. Conmiittee appointed to deal with the problem. 
Committee discussion of school needs 

Distribution of booklet, ''Your Kansas City 'Where to Call' 
Guide" which consists of agencies to call to help solve all 
problems. 

Discussion of available resources: Reverend Briscoe's Opera- 
tion Now, emergency assistance program. 

Boys Club representatives explained their tutoring program for 
boys in the 39th and Woodland neighborhood. Discussion of a 
series of books on human values relevant to committee topic, 
social and emotional development. 

Mr. Miner presented an overview of the reading programs at 
Richardson School. He discussed readiness, word recognition 
and comprehension as important factors in reading. A question 
and answer period followed. 

Report by two task force members on their visit to Shawnee 
Mission School to observe their reading program. 
Representative of Hartford Insurance Company discussed in- 
surance coverage for the school basketball team. Represen-^ 
tatives of the Lippincott reading program discussed and demon- 
strated Lippincott reading materials. 

Socio/Emotional Development Committee presented written report 
to task force which recommended code to be followed in working 
with children. This code emphasized: Praise, interest, ex- 
change of ideas, love and listening. 

Finger buffet with KBR parents as special guests of task force; 
thirty-five people volunteered to offer services to school. 
Project Total director gave presentation of their programs in 
the school; 7 volunteers from task force offered to work in 
breakfast program for $1.65 per hour. 

Presentation of a film strip on the World Book'Ericyc1opedia""and 
its use in the schools. Also, comprehensive explanation of the 
Richardson School reading program with demonstrations and dis- 
plays of reading materials and instructional aids used at vari- 
ous grade 1 evel s. 
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1^. ZlinZ - A task force member distributed fact sheets concerning cuts in 
federal funding and also letters to be sent to congressmen pro- 
testing these cuts. 

15. 3/28/73 -Joe Mabin of the Model Cities Consortium discussed the purpose 

and programs of the Consortium and expressed an interest In co- 
operating with the Richardson task force in developing a Consor- 
tium supported extension course in teaching reading. 

16, V18/73 -Task force members who attended a reading workshop gave out hand-' 

outs and discussed the topics, how parents can help students, 
creative activities, grouping practices, methods and material 
of reading, and early childhood. 



Perusal of the final reports on discretionary fund expenditure (see Table 3) 
testifies that the Task Forces, using the vehicle of collaborative interaction, 
were able to identify needs and then select, investigate and agree on the pur- 
chase of items related to needs. However, there are a number of factors which 
bear on the estimation of the level at which this objective was attained. 

In order to thoroughly evaluate the attainment of this objective, it would be 
necessary to somehow assess the contextual value as well as the actual use of 
each purchase. Fragmentary evidence does imply beneficial usa.ge in'^many cases* 
For example, the refurbishing of the resource center at Washington spurred the 
scheduling of each class into the center for a half hour each week. Whereas 
initially students were chagrined at the carpet installation because it ruined 
their dancing space, by year's end they were expressing disappointment when 
the librarian's absence prevented them from checking out books. 

At Richardson a pottery kiln was not installed until the final month of school; 
there is no way of saying at this point whether it will be used or not. Like- 
wise, the purchase of sewing machines at Richardson was to be coordinated with 
the inauguration of a sewing program. Until this program is implemented, 
there is no way of predicting the prospects for effective usage of the machin- 
ery in future years. 

In addition to the expenditures, there were exchanges of communication, know- 
ledge inputs and some problem-solving behavior on the part of both Task Forces 
which did not entail spending money. A summary list of the more significant 
of these activities is presented in Table 4. In some cases, however, topics 
and projects were discussed and planned and then not followed up on. For ex- 
ample, at Richardson a list of possible neighborhood volunteers was developed; 
no use was made of it. At Washington the community relations committee de- 
veloped a questionnaire to be circulated to neighborhood parents; it was never 
used. However, it should be noted in this connection that the threat of Wash- 
ington SchooPs closing and the resulting neighborhood protest became preoccu- 
pying concerns of the task force in late April. In fact, the operating struc- 
ture of the task force was a dominant force in the organization of the pro- 
test move. 
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In examining the attainment of this objective, it is also interesting to look 
at the admittedly incomplete number of respondents who answered the question, 
"Do you feel that the EPPD task force has had an impact on what happens at 
your school?" Of a total of 30 respondents from both schools, 17 answered, 
"great impact" and 13 answered "some impact," 

In terms of developing communication between residents and teachers, residents' 
response to the question, "Have you personally had a chance to get a. teacher i 
to understand your point of view?" participants perceive achievement of im- 
proved relationships. Eleven of fourteen resident respondents answered "yes." 
A list of program accomplishments should not be confined either to the estab-* 
lishment of Task Forces, nor to a list of their budgetary purchases. 

For example, a majority of Richardson participants saw sending books and work- 
sheets home with students as high priority. By the end of the year, parents 
received their child's worksheet, with teacher comments, once every three 
weeks. Knowledge of helping services in the community was also considered a 
high priority item by Richardson parents. This need was, at least in part, 
met by the distribution of an informative booklet and the Input of a number 
of community people talking about recreational and emergency services avail- 
able. 

3. Objective k: Identification of and Implementation of Specific 
Program Improvements 

Suggested forms of activity for the pursuit of this objective cited in the 
project proposal (April 7, 1972, pp. 4-5) include "much greater emphasis on 
visiting schools where it would be possible to. observe innovative or exem- 
plary programs of interest and talk with those persons involved in the pro- 
gram." Trends toward this objective may be discerned at both school s of 
the project . 

At Washington, staff and residents alike had identified academic failure as 

a priority area and were in the process of investigating the Glasser's 

"Schools Without Failure." This projected course of action was aborted 

when school board staff raised questions about the appropriateness of this • 

orientation. Later in the year, some of the residents advocated the ere- i^-^ 

ation of an after-school recreation program. This endeavor, too, was never 

real ized. 

At Richardson staff and residents were constant in their focus on the need 
to improve reading skills. A resident task force member took the initiative 
in investigating a cooperative parent-school tutoring program of the Shawnee 
Mission, Kansas schools. Subsequent interest in establ i sh fng a tutoring 
program at Richardson was an Indirect outcome of this visit. This interest 
was acted on in several specific ways; Lippincott reading materials were 
investigated and adopted for use and two staff and two residents were sent, 
by Task Force funds, to a tutoring workshop held in Nebraska. While a parent"* 
aide tutoring program was proposed for the coming school year, and agreed to 
by the principal, it remains to be determined whether this goal will be at- 
tained. 
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D, Conclusion 

The preceding description of the initiation and developmi^nt of the EPPD prp^ 
ject suggests several conclusions about the project's success in achieving 
Its major stated object ives. It will be recalled that the four primary pb- 
jectives of the project as stated in the original proposal were as follows: 

K Identify the educational needs of inner city children in America 
in the 1970's, with particular attention given to the educational 
needs of students attending each EPPD Project school ; and reach 
agreements as to which of these needs should be considered prior- 
ity needs, 

2. Explore the role of the school in a viable community and the role 
of the community in the education of its children for the pur- 
pose of recognizing new relationships which might be developed 
between project schools and the communities they serve. 

3. Identify those areas or aspects of the total school situation, 
including the relationship of school with community, which 
need to be enhanced or changed in the case of each project 
school in order that the priority educational needs of students 
might be met more fully; and reach agreement as to which of 
these areas or aspects, should be given priority status. 

k. Identify and implement specific program improvements in each 
project school which both residents and school personnel be- 
lieve to be desirable based on their understanding of the 
educational needs of students, the interdependence of school 
and community, and existing deficits or needs in project 
schools. 

We have described how the project developed in such a way as to move towar<| 
the attainment of each of these objectives. Very early In the project, par- 
ticipants filled out a questionnaire on educational priorities for inner 
city children and organized Into committees which at least partially took 
cognizance of the questionnaire responses. Throughout the year they ex- 
plored various possibi 1 1 ties for bul Idlng new or stronger school -commgnf ty 
relations and frequently expended funds on activities which might streng- 
then these* relationships. They Identified a number of aspects of the total 
school situations which needed to be ^^enhanced or changed,*' and they pur- 
chased materials and services which may have resulted or may In the future 
result in "specific program Improvements in each project school." In this 
sense the EPPD project clearly made discernible progress In moving to ac- 
complish the priority goals originally set forth for it. 

In another sense, however, it Is Impossible to determine whether the pro- 
ject was successful In accompl I shI ng these goals. This is primarily be- 
cause the goals are not susceptible to precise measurement. It Is not 
at all clear, for example, how one decides whether the "true" educational 
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needs of Inner city children have been measured adequately or accurately. 
It Is not possible to be sure that the respective roles of school and com- 
munl.ty have been adequately or correctly "explored,'' There Is no way to 
use quantitative data to determine whether aspects of the school which' 
need to be "enhanced" or "changed " have been correctly or satisfactorily 
"IdehtlfWd." Nor Is It possible to decide with any degree of confidence 
whether the materials and services which were purchased constituted sig- 
nificant "program Improvements" In the participating schools — except, per- 
haps, through a longitudinal evaluation costing tens of thousands of dol- 
lars. In this sense It Is not possible to delineate the precise degree to 
which the EPPD achieved Its stated objectives. 

For this reason our evaluation might well end right here, except that we 
are obligated by our contract to consider a number of issues and questions 
involving the EPPD project and also to offer recommendation for similar or 
re 1 ated projects In the future. Some of the questions we agreed to inves- 
tigate already have been treated directly in our description of the pro- ^ 
ject;- some others were more or less implicitly answered in our account of 
its development. '"'f Several other questions which were neither explicitly 
or implicitly considered in the preceding sections providing documentation 
on the project are examined in the following sections of this report. 



■>*"e.g. "What were the major and/or crucial characteristics of the type of ap- 
proach utilized in the project?" 

'»^»e.g. "What policies were established and what recommendations were advanced 
regarding school curricula, instructional programs, and related matters?" 
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IL ISSUES INVOLVING THE STRUCTURE AND IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE EPPD PROJECT 



This chapter Is concerned with several major Issues or topics Involving the 
adequacy of the approaches and concepts utilized in the EPPD project and the 
extent to whi<;h these approaches and concepts seemed to accomplish the pur- 
poses they were designed to serve in practice. First we will discuss several 
of these issues under the geheral headings of *'Tra i ni n^*; ''Part 1 ci pat ion" ; 
"Compensation"; "Size of the Task Forces"; and "Structure." In so doing, 
we wi 11 attempt to answer a number of the questions we agreed to investigate 
as part of our contract with the Model Cities Agency.'V Afterward, we will 
consider several additional questions of special interest which also were 
included in our Scope of Services agreement. 

Ma jor I ssues 

Training 

The amount of training required by participants in a resident involvement 
project in a local school community is contingent upon the objectives given 
highest priority in the project. For example, projects stressing parent 
participation in school activities such as field trips do not require that 
residents know a great deal about the mechanics of curriculum and instruc- 
tion. Projects stressing citizen participation in school "-level decision- 
making, on the other hand, require participants who are well-informed about '■ 
how schools function and how they might be made to function more success- 
fully. 

The EPPD project provided for the initial involvement of resident partici- 
pants in a variety of activities such as purchase of additional physical 
facilities and aimed for later involvement In helping to introduce instruc- 
tional innovations in the classroom. The latter activity would have re- 
quired considerable technical knowledge on the part of EPPD resident mem- 
bers, but the project never reached the stage of instructional innovation 
and therefore residents never really had to acquire much systematic train- 
ing in order to participate in the project. It also should be noted, how- 
ever, that the project possibly might have reached the stage of instruc- 
tional innovation— or at least come closer to lt--had residents been in- 
volved in systematic training from the time the project began. 

This would have been difficult, however, since participation In an experi- 
ment like theEPPD project was Itself tiring and time-consuming, and parti- 
cipants often do not perceive much need for systematic training during the 
early stages. For these reasons, the project's planners chose not to con- 
centrate on training at the outset (as had been done in an earlier version 
of the EPPD proposal) but to wait for the need to be perceived by and arise 

*For example, In the section on "Structure" we address ourselves to the 
question, "How adequate are the organizational structures and procedures 
devised for EPPD?" and several other related questions. 
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fronr the participants themselves as the project evolved. Unfortunately, 
this perception or request never did emerge clearly at a time when it was 
possible to respond very meaningfully, thus, leaving many residents without 
some of the knowl edge .and skills that training might have supplied to help 
them participate more effectively. 

We are not criticizing project planners. and staff for this decision since 
it is not known whether or how much training should be spelled out in ad- 
vance for participants before or during the first stage of a school- 
community involvement project. Further research may suggest answers to this 
question but it has not ,; to our* knowledge, been studied di rectly on an ex- 
perimental basis in the past. . 

Based on hindsight, however, it is clear that some such systematic training 
for both residents and faculty before a communi ty-invol vement project pro- 
ceeds too far, both to build appropriate knowledge and skills among partici- 
pants during early stages and to enhance the likelihood that they will move 
the project along satisfactorily toward its ultimate goals. |f it is de- 
cided that training activities should not be specified in advance in order 
to avoid "imposing" a predetermined package on participants, probably the 
best way to proceed would be to require (before the project begins) that a 
given proportion of the budget be set aside for such activities. 

It should be understood that in using the term "training," we do not refer 
only or even primarily, to formal lectures or traditional-type courses follow- 
ing a set curriculum. Instead, our definition of training also includes such 
activities as the following: 

- seminars and conferences 

- hiring of consul tants and advtsors 

- consultation with appropriate outsiders 

- visits to other programs and projects 

- conduct of studies utilizing assistance from appropriate resource 
persons - 

Topics and areas of concern which might be given attention in these ways in 
school -communi ty involvement projects include: 

- group process skills . 

- planning and organizing 

- school brgini zatibn and opei^ation 

- curriculum and instruction 

- child development 

- budgeting and accounting 

- evaluation and reisearch 



>V|n this context Edmund M.. Burke* in "Citizen Participation Strategies," American 
Institute of Planners . 3^, 5, September, 1968 discusses the utility of citizen- 
participation as a means of education and goal attainment. 
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It also should be understood that we are not Implying thot resident parttqt*' 
pants In th^ EPPD project did not acquire or demonstrate a certain ampunt of 
knowledge and skills such as might be communicated In a systematic training 
program. ' As pointed out elsewhere In this report, many resiclents did par- 
ticipate effectively and/or acquired some pertinent knowledge and skills 
given the constraints of time and environment under which the project oper- 
ated. Unfortunately, however, some important characteristics ^uch know- 
ledge of how to function in a small-group dIscussiQn with professionals were 
not always distributed very widely, perhaps because they had been acquired 
or nurtured incidentally as a by-product of other activities aid priorities 
in the project. This degree of unevenness in the development of pertinent 
skills and knowl edge; probably did not detract very much from the project 
as it operated In 1972-73, but it easily might have become a serious prob-r 
I em ahd the project continued and become more concerned with longer-range 
goals alluded to in the original proposal. 

Participat fon 

In this section we are concerned with several possible goals regarding the 
participation of residents in inner city schools. (Howeveir we will omit spe- 
cific discussion of one of the key elements in EPPD efforts to erihance partici 
pation--the payment of substantial stipends — until the following section.) 
These goals- include: 

1) participation of residents who had not previously participated 
significantly in school affairs but would part icipate act jvel y 
in the future as a result of the project. 

z) recruitment from throughout the neighborhood so as to avoid 

problems associated with dependence on a tight netwprk of friends 
and relatives. 

Regarding the first goal, we already have pointed out that there is no solid 
evidence to support the conclusion that many residents became or will con- 
tinue actively involved in school -commun I ty activities as a result of the 
EPPD project. 

Regarding the second possible goal, there was some tendency for resident Task 
Force members to be drawn jfrom a limited number of families and/or from 
groups of friends and relatives. However, this tendency seemed neither 
avoidable nor excessive in view of the limited amount of time that was avail- 
able and the inherent difficulties that were present when the EPPP project 

-The goals mentioned here were not necessarily concurred in or given equal 
priority by every person in relevant decision-making positions in the 
sponsoring organizations (e.g. Model Cities Agency, REAB; KCSD) . In par-^ 
ticular, for practical reasons the second goal would not be given a high pri- 
ority by officials responsible for implementation of the project. 
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began. We do not have any recommendations to offer that we feel would solve 
the:problem as long as such projects are to be implemented separately in 
lndi,vidual inner city schools and thus must draw participants from a rela- 
tively small geographic area. 

Regarding the third goal, the EPPD project clearly did not succeed In bring- 
ing ^bout the active participation of a substantial proportion of adult 
males. The difficulties of achieving this goal should not be minimized. 
Many men in inner city black neighborhoods are working long hours, others 
are involved in various non-school commun i ty organ i zat ions , and still 
others have withdrawn from consistent participation in organized commun- 
ity affairs. In addition, education is often viewed as a more appropriate 
concern of women than of men — just as Is true in many communities outside 
the inner ci ty. 

Because of these inhibitions on male part icipaLlon, the EPPD project was 
no more successful than most other inner city programs In which attempts 
are made to increase the rate of adult male participation. Since no one 
really knows how to overcome this common failure of programs serving black 
inner city neighborhoods, we find it difficult to offer recommendations 
other than obvious ones such as allowing more time for recruiting and in- 
volving participants in fundamental decisions rather than limiting their 
participation to fringe issues in which many presumably will have little 
enduring interest. 

Of course, we could suggest shifting EPPD-type projects to black middle- 
class and upper-working-class neighborhoods in which adult males frequent- 
ly are acrtive in community institutions, but then they no longer could be 
considered demonstration projects aimed directly at improving schools In 
the inner city. One alternative that would be of some value is to locate 
projects in schools which have a relatively high proportion of black male 
teachers. Although this alternative at least could provide a visible ex- 
ample of adult male participation in local school decisions, we recognize 
that there are many other considerations which should affect the choice 
of sthools to participate in a school -communi ty involvement experiment. 

Compensation 

Evaluation of the amount and mode of compensation to Task Force members 
can be considered on at least two levels. At one level it is pertinent 
to ask what have been the outcomes of the payment of a substantial sti- 
pend. In the broader view, the question is whether the outcomes of the 
payment of a stipend are instrumental to and consistent with the overall 
project objectives. 

There is at least some support for concluding that the payment of five 
dollars per hour of Task Force meeting attendance to residents and school 
staff had the following results: 
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1 - Reinforcement of a feeling of equity between the two groups. 

(Th(> rate of five dollars per hour conforms with district 
policy for teachers.) 

2 " Augmentation of income of the participants* 

3 Encouragement for numbers of people to participate who might 
not otherwise have been involved. In this regard it should 

be emphasized that attendance of both residents and staff \ 
was good throughout the time that stipends were being paid. 
Thus it can be concluded that the stipend was effective in 
encouraging attendance among both groups of participants. 

In terms of the first result, comments from residents interviewed would 
seem to indicate that equal rates of compensation are interpreted as a 
sign of being on equal footing with school personnel. In terms of the 
second result, there can be little question that the possibility of earning 
at least forty dollars extra per month represents an appreciable influx of 
income. In terms of the third result, there is no way of knowing whether 
the EPPD project succeeded in substantially enlarging the number of residents 
who continue to participate. Nor is there any way of evaluating the quality 
of participants attracted to a project for pay. All that can be said with 
confidence is that during the period of compensation, a consistently large 
number of residents were exposed to program input. (See Table 1). 

This analysis raises the question of whether stipends for attendance should 
be paid in future projects similar to or growing out of EPPD. The preceding 
discussion suggests that stipends probably should be paid if the single, 
overriding objective of a project is to ensure that a sizable number of 
residents (i.e. 25-35) regularly and frequently attends meetings of a 
school -coffimuni ty task forc;s. However, since there is some reason to believe 
that a group this large may be too big to function effectively in solving 
many internal as well as functional problems, perhaps some other alterna- 
tive (to stipends for large groups of residents) hould be explored in 
planning future projects, 

in addition^ it should be kept in mind that l) a small number of residents 
probably can be actively involved in an inner-city school -communi ty in- 
volvement project without providing stipends; and 2) extending a school - 
community involvement model ((or models) including stipends to all or d 
large number of schools in a big city probably would escalate the costs . 
beyond a feasible or realistic level. These considerations, too, suggest 
that some alternate model should be explored. 

Finally, it should be noted that one reason stipends were thought to be 
necessary in the EPPO project was that teachers could not be expected to 
meet after school or in the evening without professional compensation but 
to pay teachers and not residents for attending meetings probably would 
generate considerable dissatisfaction among some residents. In this re- 
gard, we believe it is fair to say that experience in other parts of the 
United States as well as in Kansas City suggests that most school improve- 
ment projects are better implemented when staff development and partici- 
pation components are scheduled primarily as part of the regular school 
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day, thereby also obviating the need to pay stipends for professional staff. 
(This can be done by employing a cadre of experienced 'Mn-service Replace- 
ment Teachers'* or by dismissing students.) 

This point, too, suggests that some alternative model involving a limited 
number of residents and staff on a regular basis without stipends might be 
more effective than the EPPO model in achieving some of the objectives and 
goals associated with school -communi ty involvement projects. At the same 
time, however, an alternative model might still allow for reimbursement for 
expenses such as baby-sitting, compensation for time lost from work, sti- 
pends for special activities such as a weekend planning retreat, and might 
still aim at involving a large number of residents in occasional (possibly 
reimbursed) meetings on a monttily or bi-monthly basis.''' We describe such a 
model in the last chapter of this report. 

Size of the Task Forces 

More specifically, decision-making becomes a rather unwieldy operation 
in a group where each member must be informed, then speak his/her piece and 
finally reach agreement with oliiei^.''^* In the Task Forces it was necessary 
to raise the residents' information level on issues where school staff were 
already Informed. The amount of time needed for this may have alienated 
some members or potential members, who wanted to "get something done" and 
resented the amount of time needed to do so. It Is suggested that a f.mall 
membership (as well as preliminary training) may be able to move more quick- 
ly and efficiently in projects in which goals may focus more on probl^^m- 
solving rather than participation per se (which was the foremost goal of the 
EPPO project dgring its first year). 

A recommendation that the Task Force be limited to a smaller memberf/hip is 
not seen as a total solution to the problem of expediting decisions in a 
school -commun i ty organization. Rather It is tett that findings from small 
group research buttress the proposition that a small group Is more likely to 
avoid getting bogged down in decision-making processes than is a groi/p with 
membership as high as fifteen or twenty. 

Structure 

>An assessment of the structural approaches itilized in the EPPO project 
depends to a large extent on answers to two basic questions: 3) did the 
approaches which were used result in attainment of the pui^poses which 

'^Hopefully, prospective changes in Missouri law regarding the number of 
hours students must spend in the classroom will make 5t possible to release 
teachers during the day more frequently for participation in school -communi ty 
projects as well as other forms of in-service training. 

'* ''Mo re information on the nature of this and related problems can be found in, 
"Time, Emotion, and Inequality: Three Problems of Participatory Groups," 
by Jane J. Mansbridge in The Journal of Applied 6 ^havtoral Science , vol. 9t 
no. 2/3. 1973. 
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they were designed to achfeve?' and 2) was the structural model on which the 
project was based desirable in the first place? 

1 . Adequacy of the structure for enhancing cooperation between residents 
and staff . 

The overriding purpose of the EPPO project was to bring about cooperation 
between staff and residents in order to improve the quality and effective- 
ness of education available to students attending the participating schools^'V 
It is not possible to determine whether or not the project ultimately would 
have improved educational opportunities in the participating schools had it 
lasted longer, but a good start was made toward building cooperative rela- 
tionships and in most respects the approaches used seemed to work well in 
terms of encouraging cooperation between staff and resident members of the 
Task Forces. We did not learn of any indications that there was either an 
obvious major failure in cooperation between residents and staff or that 
the approaches utilized were interfering with rather iIiom facilitating 
cooperation between the two groups. 

One key question which has arisen in our examination of the structure of the 
EPPD project is whether it might not be more effective to have the project 
staff serve directly under the authority of the principals in charge of par- 
ticipating schools. Advantages of this alternative are that it could result 
in greater accountability for successful implementation inasmUtlh as a 
single person might have both responsibility and sufficient authority to 
make a project work and that it could simplify communications dl f f Jcul tlvCS 
inherent in project implementation. Disadvantages include the possible 
weakening of an outside impetus for change and th*» possibility that a 
project would suffer from neglect because principals already have very 
heavy respons t b i I i t i es . 

We have obtained reactions and opinions on this question from a number of 
participants as well as other knowledgeable individuals, but we have not 
been able to reach a firm conclusion on the matter. Probably the best 
decision would be to try both approaches at diffc^^ent schools In the fu- 
ture, and determine which worked more satisfactorily. The recotamenda- 
tions and models we will discuss in the last chapter of this report in- 
clude both types of structure. 

2 . Desirability of the original ffodel . 

One major approach for improving education through school -eommuni tv in- 
volvement is the Resident Supplementation Model in which it is assumed 

-As stated in the April 7, 1972 program proposal. **the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the EPPD Project would be the cooperative involverrent of school 
and community in the stiidy o» ^eeds. the establishment o* educational 
priorities, and in the planning and ir,pl er^ientat i on of program improve- 
ments or innovations*' (p. 1). 
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that gains will be greatest when residents supplement the work of the staff 
without overstepping clearly-delineated boundaries defining the traditional 
professional prerogatives of the educator* Stated differently, this ap- 
proach allows residents to help the school in certain ways but does not al- 
low them to be involved consistently in "pi^ofessional" matters such as de- 
cisions concerning curriculum and instruction, it is best illustrated in 
the organization of traditional school -community groups such as PTA's. 

A second major approach is the Adversary Model in which residents are thought 
to contribute most significantly when they are able to force educators to 
be less subject to bureaucratic forces that hinder the effectiveness of edu- 
cational programs in the school. This approach has been most prominent in 
some so-called "community control" experiments which have been the subject 
of intense conflict in ^ number of cities. 

Major characteristics of the Adversary Model include the following: 

- residents have definiite opportunities to participate in the de- 
termination of policies regarding curriculum and instruction in 
local schools. 

- residents have a separate base of power which enables them to 
exercise and maintain independent influence in the decision- 
making process. 

- residents are informed about day-to-day problems in the school 
even though some administrators and teachers would be more com- 
fortable if this knowledge were limited to the staff. 

Both the Parent Supplementation and the Adversary Models have deficiencies 
which should be considered in choosing between them. Judged by experience 
in school districts all over the United States, the Parent Supplementation 
Model has little potential for helping to bring about innovations in basic 
instructional programs in the schools. While this type of approach often 
does provide ah imnnrtAnf i^unnlMnAnf to (»xi«f ing programs, professional 
educators frequently have not invited local community groups to join in 
a serious evaluation of curriculum and instruction much less help make 
decisions about fundamental improvements and new directions for the fu- 
ture. 

The Adversary Model, on the other hand, has different shortcomings. Pro- 
viding residents with a separate base or influence and the authority to 
participate in the determination of school-level policies may put decision- 
making power In the hands of individuals who have little knowledge or 
capacity for making technical decisions about education or base their de- 
cisions on considerations which have little direct relationship to the 
educational purposes of the school. 

Perhaps recognizing the shortcomings of both models, the originators of 
the EPPO project did not accept either one totally but instead drew on 
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elements of each* As we have seen« the emphasis was on cooperation between 
staff and residents, and residents soon learned — if they did not know before-- 
that they had no authority to interfere with existing instructional programs 
in the participating schools. On the other hand» residents did have something 
of an independent base through the provision of a substantial amount of money 
separate from the regular school budget and the stipulation that a majority 
of resident members of a Task Force could veto the expenditure of funds allocated 
to the project. Indeed, the existence of a substantial discretionary fund sub- 
ject to control by local citizens was the essential feature which differentiated 
the EPPO projects from most other community involvement experiments. 

The EPPO project thus constituted an interesting and potentially-successful 
compromise between the two models. Residents might have become more know- 
ledgeable about the instructional program in the participating schools had they 
caucused separately more frequently and also had an opportunity to meet regu- 
I arly in grade-level groups rather Xhan subject-area committees; these changes 
along with appropriate training for participants would increase the probability 
that the EPPO compromise approach eventually might result in significant im- 
provements and innovations in instruction at the participating schools. 

There is still the question, however, of whether projects designed to achieve 
this goal through community involvement really can succeed unless residents 
are given authority to participate in making school-level decisions about 
curriculum and instruction. Our own inclination is to agree with this point 
df view but at present there Is no convincing evidence to support the conclu- 
sion that the benefits of resident involvement in such decision-making is 
bound to result in more gpod than harm« We recommend, therefore, that the 
EPPO approacti (i.e. parent <;ontrol of a discretionary budget) be tested more 
fully in Kansas City In the future and that residents in at least one experi- 
mental variation be given the authority to help make decisions about curri- 
culum and instruction, subject to the following provisos designed to mini- 
mize the possible dangers of the Adversary Model: 

1. Residents should not be involved in basic decisions about curriculum 
and instruction at the inception of the project but instead should partici- 
pate in preparatory training programs leading to the formal establishment 

of a local neighborhood school board during the' second or third year of the 
proj ect. 

2. If residents are to be involved in decisions at the local school level, 
more attention should be given to ensuring the legitimacy and independence 
of their roles and contributions. This can be done by selecting them either 
through local neighborhood flections or through mechanisms provided by 
other community groups, such as the Mode) Cities Agency or the Human Re- 
sources Corporation, In which local officials themselves are selected in 
neighborhood elections. 

These possibilities are further discussed and explored In the last section 
of this report dealing with alternative models for possible future trial in 
the Kansas City, Missouri Public Schools. 
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Addi tional Questions 

How adequate was the direction and assistance provided by the staff ? 

Since we have shown that the EPPD project vias at least partially successful 
in terms of achieving its major stated objectives, and since these objectives 
Involve the accomplishment of difficult goals In a difficult experimental 
situation, we feel it is justified to conclude that the staff's performance 
in implementing the project was excellent* This conclusion is particularly 
justified inasmuch as precedents and practical guidelines for implementing 
this kind of project wer« virtually non-existent. 

One might also ask specif tt^lly whether the level of staff resources devote^ 
to the project was adequate to achieving its fundamental purposes* All the 
evidence available to us indicates that while the staff members were extreme^ 
ly busy throughout the project, they were able to discharge their obligations 
with skill and competence* Whatever deficiencies appeared in the project a$ 
it developed seemed to be related mostly to inherent difficulties in execM** 
tion, uniqueness of the concept, interpersonal conflicts among particIpentSi 
and other similar factors rather than to shortcomings or obvious mistakes 
on the part of the staff. 

Thus we conclude that level of resources and the individuals assigned to the 
project were adequate to carrying it out. That Is, two personnel with the 
skills and background possessed by Dr. Holmes and Ms. Pearson are capable of 
carrying out an EPPD-type project in two elementary schools* We are not 
sure whether or how many additional schools might be Included In a sImMer 
project with tie same staff resources in the future, but we would guess thft 
two staff members with appropriate skills and experience could work with 
three or possibly even four schools at one time provided that some adjust* 
ments were made In implementation (e.g^ additional administrative assistance) 
and precedents established in the EPPD project were suitably utilized* 

What have been the attitudes of school district administrators and policy ^ 
makers toward EPPD and the issues raised by EPPD ? 

In generdi, we found that central office adn;sn; strators In a position to 
make important decisions about inner city schools in the Kansas City School 
District expressed favorable opinions about the EPPD project and the con* 
cepts and goals associated with it. Without exception the administrators 
asserted their support for the concept of school -commun i ty involvement to 
improve education for inner city children and indicated--in oneway or 
another— a belief that EPPD was a reasonable approach to try In view of the 
many difficulties involved in launching and carrying out this kind of pro<* 
jec<t. Our interviews further suggested that administrators were pleased 
to see that the EPPD seemed to result in discernible progress without 
generating as much social and political conflict as has occurred In some 
other cities and that many will tend to support further exploration of 
EPPD-type projects In the future. 
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How viable or useful ts EPPD as a modci for cn-qoinq community involvement 
in publ i c education ? and What are the major strengths and weaknesses of 
EPPD as a model for community involvement ? 

Even though it Is difficult to assess the EPPD project in these terms after 
only one year of operation, preliminary conclusions can be reached about 
the general viability and the major strengths and weaknesses of its funda- 
mental characteristics. To a large extent, we already have done so in pre- ^ 
vious sections of this chapter as well as elsewhere in the report. Before 
we can answer these questions more explicitly and in greater detail, it is 
necessary to analyze the concept of ''community involvement in public edu- 
cation" and its purposes in more detail than we have in the first two 
chapters. It is to this task and its implications for assessment and evalu- 
ation of the EPPD project that we turn in the next chapter. 

. Discretionary funds for school improvement 

Having noted various accomplishments of the EPPD project, we are in a po- 
sition to estimate how much it might cost to introduce and/or instituional- 
ize similar projects in the Kansas City (Mo.) School District at a finan- 
cial level sufficient to justify hopes for similar results. 

However, for various reasons spelled out elsewhere in this report we do not 
recommend implementation of projects precisely similar to the EPPD project; 
instead we have tried to identify several models that might be said to con- 
stitute an "evolutionary development" arising out of the EPPD model and ex- 
perience (See Chapter iV). 

At the same time, we have emphasized the importance of the EPPD discretion- 
ary fund'^ in making it possible for residents to experience a sense that 
their participation is meaningful as well as to exercise some leverage in 
a school -common i ty involvement organization more oriented toward effective 
resident participation than is the typical traditional PTA» It will be 
recalled that these funds amounted to $15,000 at each of the schools that 
participated in the EPPD. 

Regairdless of the direction in which the school district moves with respect 
to school -commun i ty involvement in the future, we believe it Is desirable 
to include a discretionary fund similar to the EPPD fund in any project 
aimed at this goal. During the first year of such a project, however, it 
probably would be feasible to provide a smaller sum (than $15,000) to con* 
stitute the discretionary fund for each participating school. 

It is not possible to say precisely how much could be cut without substan- 
tially reducing the motivation and leverage of persons responsible for the 
allocation of money from a discretionary fund. We would estimate, however, 
that a sum of $7,500 to $10,000 might still be sufficient to maintain the 
enthusiasm of participants while also still allowing for a significant im- 
pact in terms of the physical resources thus made available in a typical 
elementary school . 
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In this regard, it should be noted that the average amount of money avail- 
able through regular hternal sources (i.e. non-federal revenues) for *'nonr 
Salary expenses">v in district elementary sdhool's'in 1972-1'973 was jiist 
short of $7,000, ''w'- In effect then, a sum of $7,500 Wotild be slightly more 
than the amount of money now directly aval Table to the average school 
through regular district sources for the purchase of non- salary items. Doub^ 
ling the amount of money for this purpose certainly can be viewed as copstl-' 
' tut I n^ a significant addition to the resources aval I able in an ' elementary 
school . ' ' ; 

' To* provide a discretionary fund of this mWgjhi t'ued' ($7,500)' for'ebch elemen-" 
' tary school in a school district the size of Kansas City (approximately 70 
elementary schools) would cost more than hal f-a-mi 1 1 ion dollars. Of courise, 
the sum needed would be proportionately smaller if only one-half or some 
other fraction of schools were chosen to participate. In all likelihood, 
^ less than one-fifth of the principals in the di strict would be sufficiently 
enthusiastic about an EPPD-type project to volunteer to participate. 

We recognize that KCSD is not now in a position to provide substantial 
amounts of additional non-salary expenditures for the district's elementary 
schools. However we believe that expenditures of this nature might be a 
legitimate and justified expenditure under prospecti^ye federal programs (such 
as General Revenue Sharing or the Better Communities Act) which emphasize 
local citizen participation in decision-making' in big-city institutions. 
Therefore we recommend that personnel from the school district as well as 
other interested parties explore such possibilities for obtaining funds to 
support elementary-school discretionary budgets or approximately $7,500 per 
school as part of school -commun i ty involvement efforts in a selected number 
of the district's elementary school s .'''w? 

It also must be acknowledged, however, that $7,500 might not constitute an 
adequate discretionary fund for a given school after the first year of a 
school -commun i ty involvement project. That is, plans and proposals develqpi?<J 
by residents and staff during the first year of a project probably would 
require substantial additional resources for implementation during subsequent 
years. 'wWrVr We do not, however, want to imply that all such expenditures at 



-These expenses include expenditures allocated to each school for text-books, 
curriculum related materials, teaching supplies, office supplies, library 
books and materials, and equipment. 

''''District-wide, this figure works out to the scandalously- low sum or approxN 
mately $15.05 per pupil. 

>vvoVThis expenditure might be particularly productive in terms of increasing the 
physical resources for instruction inasmuch as a large proportion of any addi- 
tional funds available to KCSD through local and state sources almost certain* 
ly will be expended on salary increases. 

'•''V'-'Expendi ture implications associated with this possibility are almost impos-; 
sible to calculate or predict in advance. 
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each participating school necessarily must be or even should be underwritten 
after the first year of a school -communi ty involvement project. For one 
thing, the total cost might be prohibitive. Equally important, the quality 
of proposals would vary a great deal from school to school, and many plans 
probably would be inadvisable due to various deficiencies such as inadequate 
cost-effectiveness . 

For these reasons, we would recommend that all d istfrret ionary-fund expenditures 
beyond about $7,500 proposed as part of a major school -communi ty involvement 
effort in KCSD should be approved only after review and evaluation by an 
impartial committee of persons with substantial knowledge of and/or experience 
in big city school systems. Thus a district-wide project might be Implemented 
somewhat as follows: 

Step 1 - Interested elementary school principals volunteer to work with resi- 
dents and staff (as in the EPPD project) in making decisions about the allopa 
tion of $7,500 to be made available for non-salary expenses in each partici- 
pat ing school . 

Step 2 - Funds to support these discretionary budgets along with necessary 
administrative fynds for staffing and training are sought and obtained from 
sources such as G)^neral Revenue Sharing or the Better Communities Act. 

Step 3 - Residents and staff participating in schooNcommunity task forces 
concerned with the allocation of the discretionary budget also develop plans 
for a school improvement program for subsequent years. 

Step k - These plans are reviewed by an impartial committee of experts and 
as many are funded as is both desirable in view of the quality of the plans 
and feasible in terms of available resources. 



III. DISCUSSION OF THE EPPD PROJECT IN THE CONTEXT OF 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT OBJECTIVES FOR 
INNED CITY SCHOOLS 



Whether any program is evaluated positively or negatively depends q good 
deal on the objectives chosen to measure it against. Of course a pro- 
gram always must be evaluated first of all in terms of its stated objec- 
tives, but even here conclusions may be difficult to reach because some 
objectives are likely to be achieved more successfully than others. 

in addition, It often is important to assess the impact of a program in 
terms of objectives which may not have been explicitly or intentionally 
posed for it but were wholly or partly achieved nonetheless (i.e. *'un- 
anticipated" outcomes). Also, the goals of a program often should be 
<ltscussed in terms of objectives which were neither sought nor attained 
j('*unattempted" objectives). One must be very cautious in doing this in 
prder to avoid faulting a program for ^'failing*' to achieve that which 
It did not aim to do in the first place. On the other hand, it often 
IS important to consider such "unattempted^' objectives in evaluating 
the "concept'' behind a program (as opposed to implementation of the pro- 
gram itself), particularly when the evaluators are charged with the 
task of making recommendations for the future. 

In one way or another, all three types of object i ves--stated, unantici- 
pated, and unattempted--wi 1 1 be discussed below in connection with the 
EPPD project. We will enumerate some of the outcomes of the EPPD pro- 
ject as identified in the data we collected from observations, inter- 
views, questionnaires and documents after evaluation activities began 
on April 9, 1973. In doing so, we will discuss the project in terms of 
seven possible objectives which can be postulated as having particular 
salience and importance for an experimental program to bring about "co- 
pperative involvement of school and community in the study of needs, 
the establishment of educational priorities, and in the planning and 
Implementation of program improvements and innovations" in an inner 
c i ty school 



'VThis description of the EPPD project is quoted from "Educational 
Priorities and Program Development Project," Kansas City, Missouri 
Model Cities Agency, April 7, 1972, p. 1. 
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Based on the official description of tlie project'*'*' as well as otiier mate- 
rial, one can infer tliat its most d i st i net I ve characteristic was the at*, 
tempt to involve community residents in school affairs in order to improve 
in one w^y or another, the educational as well as other opportunities 
available to students at the participating fchools. 

It is possible to conduct school -commun i ty involvement projects in which 
participants include '^community representatives" from groups or locatjions 
outside the school's attendance area. Since the EPPD project did n^i uti- 
lize this approach, it is appropriate to tall< about efforts to inc/ease 
(or improve) "community involvement in school affairs" in discussing the 
objectives of the project. This is the terminology we will qse most of 
the time in the remainder of this chapter. 

Objective 1. Enhance residents' general participation and participatory 
sknis. 

One of the most obvious reasons for involving residents in the affairs of 
an inner city school is to give th^m opportunities and assistance in 
learning to participate effectively in institutions inside as well as 
outside their local neighborhoods. Lil<e many residents of other neigh- 
borhoods, a substantial proportion of inner city residents have little 
experience in worl<ing to maintain and improve the quality of life in 
their local neighborhoods or in the city as a whole. To ajgreater degreq. 
than is true in other neighborhoods, inner cjty residents frequently lack 
political l<nowledge and contacts and economic resources which might be 
helpful in protecting or improving the quality of life in their neighborr 
hoods. Unless they participate actively and effectively in neighborhood 
and civic organizations, they will have little chance to alter conditions 
which mal<e their lives difficult and }r|secure. Therefore it is appropri- 
ate to hope that participation in school affairs will help residents of 
low- income neighborhoods • become more willing and able to participate in 
community affairs in general.'*r^ 

This objective was not explicitly Identified as a major goal of the EPPD 
project. In this sense, progress toward accomplishment of the obje^ctive 
would have to be considered as an unanl;icipated outcome or by-product of 
the project. 

There is much evidence to support the conclusion that some; EPPD resident 
participants did acquire appropriate skills as a result of part icipat Ing 
In the project, even though it lasted only one academic year. Without 
reviewing all the relevant information already presented in the documen- 
tation section, we can express confidence that the level of resident 
participation was high through mosit of the year and that many resldents-- 
particularly those who co-chaired the Task Forces and the cbnpitt^es-- 



'^See the quotation and footnote on p. 1. 

Voi-Carol Lopate and others have reviewed a number of studies which suggest 
the value of participation for feelings of sati sfac|: ion and organizing 
change in "Decentral ization and Community Participation in Public Educa- 
>" tion," Review of Educational Research . ^0 1, 1970. 
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not only were quite active but obviously gained In self-confidence and par- 
ticipatory sl<ills as a result of this opportunity to tal<e part in the EPPD 
project. 

Although there is no way to prove that th^ participatory skills thus acquired 
later will be transferred and put to use in other community organizations, 
neither is there reason to think this will not happen. Part ic ipat ion, after 
all, must begin somewhere, and the EPPD project definitely provided resident 
Tasl< Force members wi th good bpportuni ties for apquirihg and/bf sharpening 
skills and attitudes needed to participate in community^: a f fa i rs. I 

At the same time, it also is true that EPPD participants did not learn quite 
as much about group dynamics, parliamentary procedure^, organizational decision- 
making, and related matters as ideally thpy might have. As could only be ex- 
pected, at the end of the year staff participants sometimes were still much 
more active as a group in discussing alternatives than were resident partici- 
pants, some residents were still reluctant to raise and d i scuss certain common 
concerns directly — especial ly , in the presence of teachers, and several import- 
ant issues were still being considered in a mostly round-about fashion. For 
examp 1 e, pa r t i c i pantjs at Wash i ngton we re understandabl y rel uctant to d i rect 1 y 
express or d i scuss brui sed feelings with respect to resident incl us ion oh 
trips and pther events. Similarly, part iclpfi^ntg at Richardson were unders-tand- 
ably hesitant to confront or resolve problems involving personality among some 
members. Nevertheless, the residents did make considerable progress in these 
matters, and much more could be expected If several ssmaS 1 modifications were to 
be made in a continuation or repl ication of the project. Changes we would 
recommend to accompl i sh th i s goal in future projects are as follows: 

R. 1.1. Resident and staff members of the Task Forces should caucus separate- 
ly mpre frequently and regularly than weis done mugh of tlie year. Each group 
should select a spokesman to report back to the larger group, in order to re- 
duce inhibitions on raising issues that part iclpants otherwi se mi ght be unwill- 
ing to bring up. 

R. 1.2. At some point participants shoulc) take part in a formal training pro- 
gram designed to help them learn how to participate more fully and effectively 
fn community organizations.- (We discuss this possili^ility at more length in . 
another section of this paper.) 

Objective 2. Increase cooperation between the school and the home in order to 
improve the effectiveness of instructional programs in low-income 
school s .-^'f 

Most educators believe that close cooperation between school and home ii an im- 
portant and perhaps indispensable element in determining v^hether educational 

^/hile not explicitly spelled out as a goal for the EPPD project, this objec- 
tive was implicit in such program-description statement? as, '^residents are 
uniquely qualified to identify the values which they wish to be reflected in 
the education of their children'* and "the total school situation would be ex- 
amined in order to identify thpse area? or aspects in need of improvement such 
that students might learn more." "Educational Priorities and Program Develop - 
^ ment Project ," o&. ci t. , pp. 1, 3. 
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programs and services in the school are effective or Ineffective. If conditions 
in the home and the neighborhood conflict with or are Incongruent with those in 
the school » students are likely to ]e^rn only a fraction of what they do when 
the influence of each of these institutipns is mutually supportive. Even those 
teachers who are least interested in home-school cooperation recognize this tru- 
ism when they sometimes bemoan the *'diff icql ty*' of working with children from 
'*hard- to- reach" families, thus implying that such chi Idren are difficult to 
teach at least partly because the school and the home are not working together 
to develop academic skills and understandings. 

The EPPO project appears to have had considerable success in increasing home- 
school cooperation with respect to the families, friends, and relatives of resi- 
dents who participated in it. At theory least, abundant opportunities were 
provided to build mutual ly-supportive relationships between parents and teachers. 
The project provided an excellent forum for dlsqussSons to bridge possible gaps 
and misunderstandings between the two groups, it resulted in more systematic 
involvement of parents in school affairs such as field trips and specral events,** 
and it substantially increased the two-way flow of communication between the 
school and the community. 

To the extent, however, that improving instruction through school -home coopera- 
tion was a goal of the project, the model used was not one which has much poten- 
tial for appreciably improving the effectiveness of Instructional programs at 
the participating schools. Primarily, this Is because the priori ty' goal s of the 
project were such that'the number of residents directly involved was limited.and 
most staff members did not have a great deal of time to spend In homes and in the 
community. Given these aspects of the project, |t was unlikely that sufficient 
progress would be made in facilitating home-school cooperation throughout the 
comiTiunlty to have much of a long-range impact In terms of improving the effec- 
tiveness of instruction in an inner city school. 



^4i/e expect that the contafts and policies established in this regard will tend 
to carry over into the future. 

**There is a good deal of related research which shows that children of parents 
with more school contacts exhibit greater educational achievement and better 
attendance, behavior, and study habits. For example, see H. J. Schiff, the 
Effect of Personal Contactual Relationships on Parents' Attitudes Toward Par - 
ticipation in Local School Affairs . Doctor's Thesi s. Eyanston, Illinois: 
Northwestern University, 1963. 
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The foregoing observation should not be taken as a criticism of the EPPO 
project because the project had mu^itiple goals and no one model could be 
maximally appropriate for achieving every one of them. In addition, It 
should be kept in mind that the project operated only one year and hardly 
could.be expected to. achieve this goat In such a limited period of time. 
However, to the extent that improvi ng the effectiveness of Instruction 
through widespread home-school cooperation (l,e« throughout much or most 
of a community) is a major goal in future projects, we recommend that:. 

R. 2.1. Teachers and other staff members spend a significant amount ^ of 
time visiting homes and other community institutions such as churches, 
social service agencies, and community development prgani zatlons, 

R. 2.2. Modified models which have the potential for involving larger 
numbers of parents^,and other residents should be tried.^'^ 

Objective 3. Increase the number of parents and other residents, part i ^ 
cipatinq over a relatively long peri6d of time in school * 
community organizations . 

Even though this was not an explicit objective of the EPPO project, some 
progress probably was made to achieve it, in fhis sense constituting an 
''unanticipated" outcome of the project. . 

The gain which occurred in this regard was, however, somewhat limited. 
For one thing, the percentage of residents attending Task Force meetings 
dropped off sharply when stipends no longer were paid in the spring of , 
1973. While this does not constitute proof that non-attenders will not 
participate in schooJ-communi ty organizations on a non-stipend basis In 
the future, neither does M lead one to be hopeful that they will join 
and participate in organizations such as the PTA In the fall of 1973 or 
subsequent years. 

Second, of the seventeen resident Task Force members who completed and 
returned the questionnaire we administered in April when stipends were> 
no longer available, fourteen indicated that they already belonged to 
the PTA (8 had belonged for longer than one year), and only eight Indi- 
cated that they had been more active in school activities than they had 
been in preceding years. While this response may have been inflated to 
some extent due to perceptions of social desirability (of PTA membership), 
there is little doubt that the most active residents were persons already, 
or previously active in local school affairs. 

ft is not surprising that the EPPO project apparently did not result In 
substantially enlarging the number of residents who might be expected to 
participate in local school -commun i ty organizations over a relatively 



'^e will discuss such models in our concluding section on alternatives 
for the future. 
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long period of time. For one thing, this was not one of the project's 
lexpHcit goals; It Justifiably was more concerned with the quality of 
(participation than with the possibility of carry-over into future y<iars. 
(Equally Important, no one knows for sure how to bring about widespread, 

long*term participation in schoot -community organisations in low-lncome 
tnelghborhoods (or in moderate and middle-income neighborhoods either, 

for that matter), without providing an enormous budget In order to pary 

large numbers of people to participate. Even in school districts which ^ 
iare implementing a version of ''community control*' of schools (e,g. New 
'York City), the percentage of residents who bother to vote in local 

school-board elections— much less participate actively in school ac- 
ttivities or organizations--typical ly is less than ten percent. We <lo 
mot have any recommendations to offer which we confidently believe would 
iresult in substantial long-range increases in the number of residents 
(participating in school -commun i ty organizations in low^income nelghbor- 
Hioods,* 

^Objective Provide inner city residents wl th sufficient opportunities 
to increase resources available to local neighborhood 
schools so that this form of assistance reaches the level 
provided by a good PTA In a middle»class nelqhborhoc/d . 

TThis was not explicitly stated as an objective of the EPPO project, but 
tit was implicit in the act of providing parents with funds to spend in 
isupport of their local school in whatever way they and staff members 
decide is best for students at the school. 

fThe importance of the contributions to local schools frequently made by 
PTA-s (or slifiiilar organizations) in many middle-class neighborhoods Is 
{Seldom fully (ippreciated. in many such neighborhoods, PTA's play a key 
rrole in obtaining or providing resources which would not otherwise be 
available to students, teachers, and administrators. These resources 
are of many kinds, including such things as sponsorship of field trips, 
purchase of special materials for libraries or res^ource centers, provi- 
islon of intercom systems, special audiovisual equipment and auditorium 
tfurnishing, coordination of speaking engagements by outside visitors, 
end many others. 

Mmong the reasons why such contributions seldom receive the recognition 
fthey deserve are that the actual dollar amounts spent on them often 
seem trifling and the resources purchased or ^>rovided often are thought 
of as "frills" having little essential relation to the quality of educa- 
ition in a school. However, when it Is recognized that seventy to 



^Such Increaseii have been achieved in isolated cases In some cities, 
but they appear to be due more to intangible quel It las involving the 
leadership and initiative of the building principal than to any par- 
ticular policies ar.d mechanisms which have the same Impact in the 
hr/ids of less Inspired leadership* 
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eighty-five per cent of school budgets go for staff salaries and other 
fixed costs, it can be seen that even a thousand dollars of additional 
funds from local community sources constitute an appreciable percentage 
of the discretionary resources now available through regular school 
district channels. Even the remaining budget in local schools is not 
really "discretionary because most of it Is used for basic supplies 
which staff hardly can elect not to purchase. And while it is certain 
that the materials and services made available through PTA's or other 
community groups do not in themselves ensure "superior" education, they 
do make schools more pleasant and potentially more effective. In addi- 
tion, these resources also help greatly to strengthen and solidify 
school -communi ty relations by giving educators assuranci^ that their 
clients support them and by giving parents a chance to be reinforced 
in the feeling that they are contributing significantly to their chil- 
dren's education. 

Residents in low- and moderate- income neighborhoods have not usually 
had the opportunity to make contributions of this significance, partly 
because of financial inability and partly due to other reasons such as 
special difficulties in maintaining the stock of school materials and 
services in low-status neighborhoods. There is no doubt that the EPPD 
project did succeed in providing resident participants with an opportun- 
ity to make a contribution equa! to or greater than those of school- 
community groups in weaT^hy neighborhoods. It would be desirable for 
this opportunity to be extended to residents of other low-income neigh- 
borhoods, and to moderate- income neighborhoods as well. 

We do not have any specific recommendations regarding the attainment of 
this particular objective (providing community-derived resources) in 
the future because we have not been able to identify modifications in 
EPPD procedures which would have made it easier or more feasible to at- 
tain the objective. 

Objective 5. Help Identify and initiate instructional changes possibly 
leading to improvements in the academic performance of 
students in low-income schools . 

Some progress was made with respect to this objective. For example, 
members of the Task Force at Richardson investigated a tutoring program 
and even made plans to explore whether such a program could be started 
at the school. Members of the Task Force at Washington studied possi- 
bilities for strengthening the Schools Without Failure (SWF) program 
and at one point even made plans for a more detailed investigation of 
these possibilities. At both schools, materials were added to the 
scnool resource centers as well as indTvidual classrooms and it is pos- 
sible that these materials may have a slight effect in improving aca- 
demic performance in the future. 

On the whole, however, progress toward the instal lation of innovation^ 
in instruclioiioi H>'«^9^d'ns was very limited, partly because participants 
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in and staff members of the project clearly understood from the outset 
that interference with the instructional programming as already defined 
through the Board of Education and the Division of Urban Education would 
not be allowed. Thus it is not surprising that the EPPD project never 
really reached Stage V ("Implement Program improvements") originally 
targeted for "not later than the first week In January/' not only b-Q- 
cause the goal probably was too ambitious for a one^year project but 
also because Task Force members naturally tended to give attention to 
other activities with less potential for creating conflict with the 
central administration in the school district. 

The question remains as to 'whether community participants in EPPD-type 
projects should have the authority to identify and implement instruc* 
tional innovations in the future. We are not able to answer this ques** 
tion. It is possible that inner city education may never improve .sub- 
stantially unless community clientele are given author! ty—wh I c^h might 
require pol i tical y*di f f icul t legislative changes—to approve or disap* 
prove and introduce or reject the instructional approaches utilized in 
individual schools. On the other hand, it also is possible that 
community-based decisions regarding instructional programs will be 
wrong or at least inferior to the decisions of professional educators 
nearly all the time. Research in other cities provides almost no hard 
data on aid In answering the question. 

To a degre, the answer will depend on l) evaluation of the present and 
potential effectiveness of current instructional approaches selected 
by professionals in positions of authority and 2) interpretation of the 
reasons for the failure or success of these approaches. At the present 
time, the Kansas City SchooT District has made considerable progress in 
raising achievement in the first two grades in most Inner city schools, 
but then there usually is a precipitous dropoff in achieveniient at the 
third grade-level. Among the possible reasons for this dropoff may be 
the fol lowing: 

1) Instruction in the primary grades is "better*' for some reason 
(e.g. materials are more appropriate; teachers are more posi- 
tive toward pupils, etc., etc.) in the primary grades than in 
the middle grades, possibly attributable in part to lack of 
funds to change the curriculum and provide as much teacher 
training in the latter as the former grades; 

2) For various reasons (e.g. irreversible damage to learning abil- 
ities suffered by some children in the early years of life), 
inner city students do mors poorly in the middle grades when 
the intellectual demands of the school become more abstract 
and difficult; 

3) 4 Existing primary and pre*primary programs thepretical ly could 

but currently do not prepare children adequately (due to lack 
of funds, lack of knowledge of what works^/etc.) for the more 
abstract tasks in later grades; 
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^f) Too few students are eligible to participate in existing compen- 
satory education programs (due to lack of funding) to a] low for 
substantial alleviation of the cumulative deficit in academic 
performance; 

5) The major influences on inner city students' behavior and atti- 
tudes start to shift substantially away from the family and the 
teacher toward the peer group and the neighborhood beginning in 
about the third or fourth grade. 

It should be noted that these possible explanations are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. If the first explanation (inappropriate instruction) 
turns out to be primary, new instructional approaches identified either 
by educators or parents, or both, mi ^t provide a solution. If the second 
explanation (incapacity of many children to do abstract work) turned out 
to be most important, various sorts of early-Infancy programs might con- 
stitute the basis for a solution. If the third explanation (deficient 
existing primary and pre-primary programs) is important, new instruction- 
al approaches might be tried at these levels. If the fourth explanation 
(too few students participate due to limited funding) is most important, 
substantial increases in funding presumably would solve much of the prob- 
lem. If the fifth explanation (neighborhood and peer influence) is Im- 
portant, probably there is not much that can be accomplished short of 
radical change In school -commun I ty relations and possibly even vesting 
control of local control or revitalized local neighborhoods. 

Unfortunately, no systematic attempt is now being made to determine the 
relative importance of these or other possible reasons for achievement 
deficits and declines among inner city students in Kansas City. (Nor, 
to our knowledge, is the issue being investigated very systematically 
elsewhere.) Most probably, a solution — if one Is possible — will involve 
a variety of actions including early infancy programs, new instructional 
approaches in both the primary and middle grades, involvement of parents 
and other city residents in decision-making regarding instructional pro- 
grams, and destratif ication of schools such that children are no longer 
forced to attend predominantly low-Income schools. If it Is decided in 
the future that resident participation in the decision-making about in- 
struction is a desired component in efforts to improve academic achieve- 
ment in inner city schools, we recommend that: 

R 5.1. The authority of parents to help make decisions regarding in- 
structional approaches should be clearly spelled out and agreed to In 
advance. 

R 5.2. Part of the budget in EPPD-type projects should be set aside 
for training purposes and a training program should commence at the 
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beginning of the project,* Training should not consist largely of 
trad! tional -type formal study but Instead should emphasize approaches 
such as the purchase of consultant assistance and goal^-related study 
In the task-oriented committees established as part of the EPPD pro- 
ject* 

Objective 6. Provide a definite mechanism for identifying and solving 
day-to-day problems which detract from the effectiveness 
of instructional programs in inner city schools ^ 

Few citizens recognize the importance of day-to-day problems which com- 
bine to limit the effectiveness of instructional programs in their local 
school s. 

To an outsider, seemingly^minor matters like problems in scheduling, 
delay in obtaining supplies, philosophic disagreements among teachers, 
and lack of in-school arrangements for controlling disruptive students, 
may seem less important than they really are in the affairs of a school « 
Even obviously important matters such as 1) malingering on the part of 
a few frustrated teachers; 2) the absence or failure of equipment avails- 
able to teachers; 3) disruptive influence exercised by older youth on 
younger children; or k) personality conflicts among staff may seem to 
be Isolated difficulties rather than pafts of a larger pattern of un- 
resolved problems. In fact, however, the capacity to take action to 
alleviate these and ^ multitude of other possible problems constitutes 
one of the major differences between an effective and ineffective school.** 

There is reason to believe that schools in large school districts face 
particularly severe problems in solving day-to-day problems that hamper 
the effectiveness of instructional programs. For one thing, decisions 
about instruction in large school districts frequently are made by indi*- 
vidua) s who are far from the scene of specific problems. In addition, 



*The staff of the EPPD project decided that training should grow organi- 
cally out of the perceptions of participations rather than be scheduled 
before or at the beginning of the project. While this decision is open 
to argument, it Is far from indefensible. In any case, however, train- 
ing never became a significant part of the project. If goals in the 
future emphasize Instructional change, training should be provided from 
the inception of the project. 

**None of this is to argue that faculties of low-Income on the whole are 
less effective In problem-solving than ;f acuities In other schools. 
Middle-status schools generally are not much more effective in rela- 
tion to student Inputs than are low-status schools. But since stu- 
dents in mlddle-cla'is schools generally are learning at an acceptable 
level* there usually Is less public dissatisfaction with their level 
of effectiveness than is true with respect to schools In or near the 
inner cJ ly. 
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admiai strators in some cases have been promoted or retained in their 
positions more on the basis of how well they keep problems from explod- 
ing publicly than according to their success in actually solving them. 
Despite paper plans for decentralization of decision-making and elaborate 
charts to map pup i 1 progress, management and information systems that i 
might aid in the identification and solution of in-school problems are 
sadly lacking. And in'big city school districts, at least, the inabil- 
ity (whatever the cause of teachers and- administrators to take effective 
action in soJvJng day-to-day probl^ems is -an obvious fact of life. For 
this reason it is frequently suggested that community residents should 
be';intimately involved in internal problem-solving in order to increase 
the probability that difficulties in a school actually will be attended 
to and acted upon. 

Since this poter|tIal objective of school -communi ty involvement was not 
an expf^iclt goal of the EPPD project and since the project design did 
not include provisions for resident involvement in decision-making in 
roost aspects of the operation of the school, it is not surprising that 
little was accomplished In the way of in-school problem-solving. (In 
most schools^ teachers arsjd administrators are not likely to discuss spe- 
cific problems very opertly or systeir^at'cal ly with outsiders who lack a 
real power base in the decision-making process.) Although our evaluation 
did not begin until the second week in April, and hence too late in the 
semester to witness much' i n-school problem-sol vt ng, our interviews with 
EPPD participants did not suggest that much activity of this kind had 
occurred earlier in the school year> 

In addition, we occasionally were made aware of day-to-day problems at 
the two participating schools which were not being alleviated very suc- 
cessfully as a di rect. outcome of the EPPD project since internal problem- 
solving was not an explicit goal. However, these observations do under- 
line the need to address the goal directly if one hopes to accomplish it 
through a school community involvement project. 

It should be emphasized that educators at the two schools participating 
in the EPPD project certainl y are no less effective and probably are' 
somewhat rnbre effective in solving day-to-day problems as compared with 
most schools in the United States. In this regard, the readiness of the 
principals and staff to participate in the project at a time when edu- 
cators at other schools saw the project as a threat indicates a greater- 
than-usual willingness to bring school problems into the open and find 
ways to solve them. On the other hand, the same forces which work to 
make schools ineffective elsewhere — lack of adequate funds, differences 
in philosophy ai>d methodology among staff, lack of knowledge concerning 
better instructional strategies, dysf unct lorial organizational bureaucracy, 
etc. — also militate against the identification and solution of serious 
problems even i:n relatively weV 1-functionir^g inner city schools. If it 
is decided that comrpunity representatives should be brought more inti- 
mately into decision-making wi thin the school in order to help identify 
and solve day-to-day problems in the future, we recommend that: 
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6.1. Resident participants should engage In training programs designed 
to help them Identify and solve In-school problems and also should rnake 
use of outside consultants to help them accomplish this; objective. 

R. 6.2, Rather than being under the direction of outside !^p^claIUts» 
EPPD-type projects should be directed by the building principal and den 
cfslons on school matters should be made by a cabinet con^Istf()p of thft 
principal, eb^cted teachers, and cpmmqnlty representatives. Howevef, 
this approach should not be followed unless participating princlpali 
1) are given additional personnel to assist in mani|glng the school and 
In directing the project and 2) indicatja an unquestioned desire and r^adl* 
ness to engage in this type of projeqt. 

R. 6.3* Meetings of members of the Task Force (or its equivalent) sho\iId 
be organized regularly on a grade-level basis and shOMid deal specifically 
with day*to-day instructional problems. Since most elecn<;nfary s^hopU are 
too small to sustain a sizable planning group of teachers at eaph gr^de^ 
grade-level organization of this type should encompass at least two grades 

Objective 7. Help change neighborhood and community conditions which 
militate against improvements in the effectiveness' of 
education in inner ci ty school s . 

From pne point of view, it is compietc^ly Mnreallstlf to expect ^hat school 
community organizations in the Inner city can have any measMrable Impi^ct 
in changing or improving external conditions which operate to depress the 
achievement of students in inner city school So 

Racism In the larger society, the poweriessne$s and isolation of pfiopl^ 
with limited financial resources, social disorganization marked by qrlmc^^ 
delinquency, and other forms of antl'-soclal behavior, In^deq^ate hou^'i^9» 
medical services, and recreational facilities, unsultabil I ty Qf theppll* 
cies set by government officials who live In other typps of commMoI tlps^ 
lack of effective perceived incentives to st;lmulate educational att^inmeot 
and hopelessness associated with years of frustration are but a few of the 
interlocking fdrces which combine to hamper schools as wel| as other Inner 
city instUuti6ns. How could a schopl-communi ty organlzatlpn hope tp 
stimulate Ipng-range gains in academic achievement In the face of sucjh 
overwhelming odds? 

From another point of vie^, it is unreal tstic not to e)^pect schpol- 
community organizations in the inner city to work towarcj Improving condir 
tlons In the neighborhood environment In which the schpol operates. How 
can the school realistically hope to succeed, for example, 9^ |ong 9$ 
young people speHd much of their time In an environment Ip which the 
presence of street-wise youth constitutes a continuous temptation to^ for^ 
get the frustrations and boredom of dally llfp? Perhaps It Is more to 
be 'wandered thpt so many young people act^ual I y do continue to fuftptlon 
fairly well in schools, churches, ^nd other stabilizing Instil tuttons In 
the inner city. 
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In any case, it Is obvious that participants in the EPPD project did show 
some awareness of the likelihood that achievement gains for many inner 
city students will be extremely limited unless much is done to change the 
overall conditions of their lives, even though this was not a stated goal 
and could not *be expected to be accomplished in so small and short-term 
a project. For exampi e, part ic i pants at both schools worked In committees 
focusing on social and personal development, thus recognizing that inner 
city students (like young people elsewhere) need special help in develop- 
ing personal strength to go along with a good academic background. The 
Task Forces at both schools sponsored a number of field trips, thus recog- 
nizing that it is desirable for inner city students to have more varied 
experience and explore wider horizons than otherwise is now possible for 
many of them. Some consideration was given at Washington to working with 
personnel in the Neighborhood Improvement Program, and the Task Force 
there sponsored a Charm-School experience for sixth grade girls and took 
an active interest in the SWF program, while the Ta^k Force at Richardson 
showed particular interest in helping students learn more about Black 
History and Culture; all these activities at least implicitly recognize 
that influences on childrens' learning and development extend far beyond 
the classroom door. 

On the other hand, the Task Forces apparently did not systematically ex- 
amine the full range of influences which help depress achievement in in- 
ner city schools or intensively and persistently survey the possibi 1 It les 
for school -communi ty action to Improve neighborhood and community condi- 
tions which affect achievement. At one point the Task Force at Washington 
did consider the possibility of; helping to organize a recreation program 
for students in the neighborhood but decided to drop the project for rea- 
sons which are not entirely clear. 

It is not surprising that the EPPD project did not result in significant 
progress with regard to this potential objective of school -communi ty 
involvement projects. Given the enormity of the task, the lack of know- 
ledge on how to proceed, and the possibility that school -related activ- 
ities may have no real chance to influence neighborhood conditions any- 
way, a one-year project wi th^^oth^r* prior i ties such as those of the EPPD 
hardly can be expected to mal^ *sign if leant progress toward the goal. We 
would be the first to admit that we do not know how or even whether it 
can be attained at all. Nevertheless, In view of its potential importance, 
we recommend that: 

R. 7-1- Future repl I cat i ons olT mod i f i cat ions of the EPPD project should 
more systematically consider the possibilities and implications of neigh- 
borhood and community forces and conditions which depress learning in 
inner ci ty school s. 



R. 7.2. Experiments $uch as the EPPD project should be mor§ closely tied 
to and coordinated with other cpmmunity improvement projects so that they 
constitute a unified and coordinated effort to strengthen }njf\e^r city in- 
stitutions. (For example, community development effort? f^n^led und^r the 
prospective Better Communities Act should be coordinated with future 
school -communi ty involvement projects fpnded through resource^ available 
to the KCSD either Internally or externally.) 
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Sumtnary and Conclusion s in Chapter III 

C onclusions Regarding EPPD Attainment of Possible Community Involvement' 
Ob lecti ves 

The EPPD project was successful in terms of providing residents with oppor- 
tunities and assistance for learning how to participate in an important com- 
muni ty I nst I tut i on. 

The project had considerable success in increasing home-school cooperation 
with respect to the families, friends, and relatives of residents who 
participated in it. However, It should be kept in mind that the design 
of the EPPD model allows for participation of only a limited number of 
residents in comparison with the number of parents with children In the 
participating schools. 

The project was not particularly effective In increasing the ..number of . 
residents participating on a long-term basics in school -communi ty organiza- 
tions, partly because the model used In the project is concerned more with 
the quality than the quantity or perpetuation of participation. . 

The project was very successful In giving inner city residents as much op- 
portunity to hel p. make add 1 1 lonal resources ava i labl e for local schools 
as is enjoyed by parents in many middl e-class neighborhoods.. 

The project resulted In only s 1 i ght p rogress toward the goal of identify- 
ing and initiating instructional changes that might lead to improvements 
in the academic performance of students at the participating schools. ^ 

The project did hoc involve establishment of a mechanism to help In the 
solution of day-to-day problems in the participating schools. 

The project did not result in explicit and systematic efforts to help 
change neighborhood and community conditions which militate against the 
ef f ect i veness tbf educat I on In inner city school So It should be kept in 
mind that this was not a stated goal of the project. 

Review of R^commenda t Ions 



If Objective ) (p. 2) Is considered important in future EPPD-type pro- 
jects, we recommend that: 

R, 1,1. Resident and staff members of the Task Forces occasionally 
should caucus separately. Each group should select a spokesman to report 
back to the larger group, in order to reduce Inhibitions on raising Issues 
that pa'rt icipants otherwise might be unwilling to bring up. 

R, 1,2, At some point part icipants should take part in a formal training . 
program designed to help them learn how to participate more fully and ef- 
fectively in cofr.munity organizations^ 
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If Objective 2 (p. 3) is considered important In future EPPD-typ^ pro* 
jects, we recommend tha^: 

2.1. Teachers and other staff merr' »-s spend a significant: ampunt of 
time visiting homes and other community Institution^ as part of the prp- 
ject. 

R. 2.2. Modified models which have the potential for involving larger 
numbers of parents and other residents should be tried. 

If Objective 5 (p. 7) is considered important in future EPPD-type pro- 
jects, we recommend that: 

R. 5.1. The authority of parents to help make decisions regarding in- 
structional apprpaphes should be clearly spel led out and agreed to In 
advance. 

R. 5.2. Part of the budget in EPPD-type projects should be set aside 
for training purposes and a training program should commence by the thlr^l 
or fourth month. Training should not consist largely of traditional- 
type formal study but instead should emphasize approaches such as the 
purchase of consultant assistance and goal-related study in the task- 
oriented committees established as part of the EPPD project. 

If Objective 6 (p. 10) is considered important in future EPPD-type pro- 
jects we recommend that: 

R. 6.1. Resident participants should engage in training programs designed 
to help them identify and solve In-schpol problems and also spouid malke 
use of outside consultants to help them accomplish this objective, 

R. 6.2. Rather than being under the direction of outride special Uts, 
EPPD-type projects should be directed by the bui Idlng principal and de^N 
slons on school matters should be made by a cabinet consisting of the 
principal, elected teachers, and community representati^yes. However, 
this approach should not be fol lowed unless participating principal^ 
1) are given additional personnel to assist in managing the schoo) and in 
directing the project and 2) indicates an unquestioned- desi re and readi- 
ness to engage In this type of project. 

R. 6.3. . Meetings of Trember^ of the Task Force (or its equivalent) should 
be^organized regularly on a grade-level basis and shoul d deal specif jcal- 
ly with day-to-day instructional problems. Since most elementary schools 
are too small to sustain a^izable planning group of teachers at each 
grade, ^rade-level organization of this type sfiould encorripass at le3st 
two grades. 

If Objective 7 (p. 12) is considered Important In ftfture EPPD-type pro- 
jects, we recommend that: 
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R. 7o1p Future repl Icat ions or modifications of the EPPD project should 
more systematical ly consider the pos s i b i 1 i t i es and implications of neigh- 
borhood and commun i ty j'orces and. xond i t ions which depress learning in in- 
ner ci ty school s, 

R, 7-2 Experiments such as the EPPD project should be more closely tied 
to and coordinated with other community improvement projects so that they 
constitute a unified and coordinated effort to strengthen inner city in- 
stitutions. 
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IV. PROPOSED MODELS FOR FUTURE TRIAL 



Our main task in this evaluation was to assess various aspects and com- 
ponents of the Educational Priorities and Program Development project 
carried out at the K. B. Richardson and B. T. Washington elementary 
schools during the 1972-1973 academic year. 

However, we also contracted to identify and explore promising directions 
^ for future developments relating to resident involvement in the Kansas 

City (MoO School District, To an extent we have done this by offering 
recommendations regarding the implementation of future EPPD-type pro- 
• jects in the public schools. In addition to these recommendatioNS, we 

also wish to describe several specific models which our evaluation of 
the EPPD project and our review of the literature on community involve- 
ment in education indicate, may have particular promise for improving the 
quality of instruction in an inner city school. These alternatives 
should be seen as logical extensions cf the EPPD project. They share 
a fundamental characteristic: each would establish a building-level 
Advisory Cabinet of teachers and four or five residents who not only 
would make decisions about expenditures from a discretionary fund but 
also would help the principal make decisions about educational opportun- 
ities in the school. This is in accordance with our conclusion that 
this approach offers most promise for improving educational opportunities 
through EPPD-type parent involvement projects.'^ 

Description of Alternative One 

K A Residents Counci I of four or five members is elected by 
residents of the community included in the school attendance area. 
Members of the Residents Counci I serve on dfi AJvisorv Cabinet to the 
school principal. The Advisory Cabinet , which also includes representa- 
tives elected by the teachers, meets at least once a week to discuss 
specific problems and review specific decisions affecting teaching- learning 
conditions in the school. 

2. Members of the Residents Counci I agree to participate in a one- 
year training program to help familiarize themselves with instructional 
alternatives and possibilities in inner city schools. 

3. Members of the Residents Counci 1 at a given school meet sepa- 
rately on a regular basis - perhaps bi-monthly - with the school board 
member and the central office administrators responsible for instructional 
programs and decisions in the school in order to discuss and review all 
aspects of educational programming in the school. 

k. Part of the budget for the experiment is set aside to provide 
an extra assistant principal for any participating school with a faculty 

^•-It should be noted that parent involvement in building-level decision- 

.1„.„ _ maki ng. would..const itute. an .extens ion of similar efforts now bei ng made - to. 

involve teachers at several schools participating in the Individually 
Guided Education program and the Schools Without Failure program. 
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of fiteen or more teachrSi in order to ensure that the principal has ade- 
quate time to work closely with the Advisory Cabinet and the Residents 
Counci 1 » 

Description of Alternative Two 

1. A Residents Congress of twenty-five to thirty members is elected 
by residents of the community included in the school attendance area. Mem- 
bers of the Residents Congress appoint an Executive Counci 1 to serve on 

an Advisory Cabir^et to the school principal (as in Alternative One). The 
Residents Congress also appoints an Executive Director to help administer 
the business of the Congress and the Counci I , The Executive Director is 
selected by agreement between the Executive Counci 1 and the central ad- 
ministration, i.e. both sides must agree to the selection. 

2. The Residents Congress meets once every other month to review ac- 
tivities of the Executive Council and also devotes a semi-annual meeting to 
examine the past and future direction of the project including the per- 
formance of appointees to the Executive Counci 1 . The performance of the 
Executive Director is reviewed at least once a year by the Executive Coun- 
cil , 

Description of Alternative Three 

1. Like Alternative Two, Alternative Three has a Residents Congress 
but in this alternative the Congress represents residents from the four- 
to-six elementary-school attendance areas included in a secondary-school 
attendance area. In this alternative, the Congress consists of four or 
five members each from Residents Counci Is (as in Alternative One) In 
each of these elementary-school attendance areas. Other arrangements 
such as selection of an Executive Director are as in Alternative Two, 
except that the Executive Council appointed by the Residents Congress Is 
concerned with educational programming at four to six schools rather than 
one. Membership on the Executive Council should consist of one resident 
from each Residents Counci 1 . 

2. Following Alternative Three, the discretionary budget for the 
project should be divided and assigned in advance to the participating 
schools in proportion to the noj mber of students at each school. However, 
this procedure should be reviewed after one or two ye::ifs to determine 
whether It might be more desirable to assign funds entirely Oh the basis 
of the merit of proposals prepared by the Advisory Cabinets . 

Graphic Portrayal of the Models 

To facilitate comparison, the main elements of the three alternative 
models are portrayed graphically in this section. 
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Notes on the Models, 



The following generalizations apply to 
above: 



all of the alternatives described 
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In 



Une with our evaluation of the effects of ttipend^i^ fn the 



EPPO 

project, it Is not reconvnend^d that stipends be paid to^ residents for par- 
ticipating In regular meetings of Advisory Cabinets . However, we^do^ ^el leva 
that expenses such as baby-sitting and reimbursement for time tatcen.frdm a 
Job should be paid to residents when they participate In official activities 
(e.g. meetings) of the groups formally-designated as central components 
of the alternative models and that stipends should be paid for special 
events such as a weekend planning retreat. 

Direct election of participants by community residents might be super- 
seded by appointment through other elected groups, if it turns out that 
such a group already exists In a given school attendance area. For example, 
if Model Cities CPO's already exist or analogous groups are created In the 
future In a given attendance area« appointment to a Residents Council or 
Residents Congress might be made through the officers elected to represent 
residents In such groups. 
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3. As in the case of the EPPD projecf , a discretionary budget is provided 
to be spent on education-related programming at the participating school. 
Expenditures from this budget must be approved by the principal as well 
as a majority of each vjroup (i.e. residents, teachers) represented in the 
Advisory Cabinet to the principal. Expenditure plans should be carefully 
reviewed by appropriate central office administrators who should be em- 
powered to delay the processing of an expenditure for one ?nonth if it ap- 
pears that the proposed purch^ase is unwise or illegitimate. 

The minimum period for testing one of the alternatives should be at 
least two years. This ^eans that an attempt should not be made to test 
an alternative unless prospects seem good for obtaining necessary funds 
to implement the project for at least this period of time. 

'5. The models are not Concerned explicitly with secondary school pro- 
gramming. One reason for this is that the approaches advocated herein 
are focused on intensive development of instructional programming at the 
individual building levet. However, if a model appeared to be working, 
it easily could be extended to the secondary level after one or two years. 

^6. All three alternatives propose the establishment of an Advisory Cabi- 
net to include resident representation In local school building affairs 

^because we believe this is the potentially most effective component In 
plans to improve the quality of inner city instruction through resident 
participation. 

7. Any of these models might be tied in with ESAA (Emergency School As- 
sistance Act) projects, in which teacher cabinets are being formed as part 
:of the IGE (Individually Guided Education) approach, or with similar SWF 
pi anning. 

'8. The three models can be seen as evolving out of the EPPD project 
^inasmuch as all three share: 

a) the provision of a discretionary fund for use at a participating 
school 

/' 

b) the establishment of a residents-teachers group to jielp make de- 
cisions about expenditures of money in the discretionary fund. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Alternatives 

-Alternative models such as those described above have specific advantages 
iand disadvantages when one is compared with another. Some of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages can be identified as follows: 

1. Model One would be the least expensive inasmuch as no costs need to 
he Incurred for an Executive Director (as long as It is implemented in 
X)nly one school V or Resident Congresses . (However ~an additlon§l assi stant 
principal should be added to a participating school with 15 or more 
faculty.) 
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2. Model Tvyo has the greatest potential for bringing about widespread 
participation throughout a community since a large number of persons from 
a local neighborhood can be involved in a local Residents Congress as well 
as Community Task Forces that might be organized by a local Residents Con - 
gress. 

3- Model Three might be the most expensive (in terms of overall expendi- 
ture) since it assumes the participation of four to six schools. However, 
It also might be the most efficient since the Executive Director and 
other costs probably Would be shared. 

Model Three has a greater potential for generating Inter-community 
squabbling over funds than do Models One and Two. (However, inter- 
community conflict of this kind also might occur at another level if 
Models One or Two were implemented at more than one school). 

5. Model Two may have greatest potential for effective administrative 
implementation since an Executive Director is employed without spreading 
his attention over as many as six schools. However, it should be noted 
that Model Two probably would be unacceptably Inefficient (i.e. high costs 
relative to potential impact) In this respect unless it were Implemented 
In two-to-four schools during the same year and the respective Resident 
Congresses agreed to share the services of a single Executive Director . 

Choice among the alternatives described In this chapter should be made 
following an assessment of these and other possible advantages and disad- 
vantages, as of course would be true with respect to any other alternative 
such as proposals for community control of local schools or for streng- 
thening of local PTA^s. It should be emphasized that neither our pro- 
posals nor other alternatives are mutually exclusive. It probably would 
be desirable to-test out two or three simultaneously in different parts 
of the school district in order to evaluate their relative strengths and 
weaknesses In practice. 



